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The Fight Against Loose Talk Spreads 
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conscious that conservation of paper is 
important to national welfare, food manufactur- 











ers and packers are keeping a watchful eye on the 
performance of their direct advertising. Today, each 


ee oe 


recipe book, circular and brochure must work! Color 
illustrations must excite the appetite ...type must 
be printed clear-cut for easy reading. And the paper 


in TSE Teak 


itself must be super-smooth to assure these results. 

Food product manufacturers, like many other ad- 
vertisers, turn to super-smooth Levelcoat* printing 
papers for the qualities that help to put drama into 


hada Smit mitincaSd 5 ne Taam one set Ai 


i printed advertising. 


You, too, can boost the appearance and the sales- . 
“wT <a 


° o@ . * Pe jin é 
power of your direct advertising with Levelcoat “Aaddad sn cacrad (1VTIT 





printing papers and do it at little if 


i any extra cost, because Levelcoat papers Compare Levelcoat Quality! 


provide all the beauty of costly printing 
papers at a price you can afford! A hens | 


Levelcoat papers are for every type “A” is a diagram of greatly enlarged 








i 
H of letterpress printing. For free sample 














edge of old-style manufactured 
i $ g printing paper. Compare with “‘B”’. 
t book showing Levelcoat printed results 
t address our nearest office or ask your |B — 
paper merchant. If you have any “B” is a diagram of greatly enlarged 
ti . . special paper or printing problems, a edge of sheet of Levelcoat paper. 
4 i < § Note the comparative smoothness 
Kimberly-Clark technician will be glad of Levelcoat paper. This smooth- 
to help solve them. Call, write or-wire hess is obtained by new and exclu- 


Sive processes and is the secret of the 
unexcelled printed results obtained 
with Levelcoat printing papers. 


for quick, courteous service. 











Dipping a baitleship’s 
ribs in “‘fire-water’’ 


A typical example of Goodrich development in rubber 


EFORE 2-ton ribs like these can be 

built into a battleship, all rust must 
be cleaned off. Best way to do it is 
dipping in vats of hot acid that eats off 
the rust, leaves the steel clean. 


But old types of tanks for dippin 
(called ice ) would be Bg te 
today. Hot acid eats through wood or 
metal tanks, ceramic tanks crack with 
the heat. Rubber lined tanks were tried 
but hard rubber cracked with expan- 
sion and contraction from heat, soft 
rubber was easily damaged. Every one 
of these tanks had to be shut down 


frequently for repairs, slowing up 
construction. 

Then B. F. Goodrich engineers de- 
veloped a steel tank for strength, lined 
with hard rubber to hold acid, pro- 
tected by layers of soft rubber and 
brick sheathing, with a special expan- 
sion joint to prevent cracks. That’s the 
tank steel mills have used to prepare 
sheets for your automobile. 

As alloy steels have developed, with 
more virulent acids used for cleaning 
them, B. F. Goodrich engineers have 
developed new compounds to stand 


these stronger acids even at boiling 
point. 

Today stout ribs for battleships are 
more important than ever, but delays 
for tank repairs can’t be tolerated. So 
practically every big steel company and 
shipbuilding company have these new- 
est Goodrich tanks, assuring uninter- 
rupted service in speeding navy steel 
that will be clean, safe and sturdy. The 
B. F. Goodrich Company, Industrial 
Products Division, Akron, Obio. 


B.F. Goodrich 


—Sust IN RUBBER 














@ Designers of machines for America’s armament can speed up 
production by specifying bearings of established American stand- 
ard dimensions and tolerances. Because standard bearings can be 
produced much faster than “specials” requiring extra tooling and 


different machine set-ups. 


One “special” may well delay delivery of many standard bear- 
ings andthe machines awaiting them, in 







THE FORGED 


Consult a New Departure 
engineer as to availability 


of types and sizes. 


NEW DEPARTURE » DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS * BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 


addition to complicating the servicing of 
machines in the field or in the plant. 


New Departure 


STEEL BEARING 
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‘Cover—Among those See a organizations doing 


ape mage 4 about the campaign for military silence 
is the 38th or ms one ealree goepwood of troops 
from Indiana, eo, h West Virginia, and 
stationed at Camp ~~ Miss The idea > this 
poster came from Sta John H. Bull of Ricb- 
mond, Ind.; the photogreshy was done by Pvt. 
Edward A. Andros of ishawaka, Ind., and the 
man shown is Technical Sgt. Burgess H. Scott of 
Paducah, Ky. All are members of the division pub- 
lic-relations staff = story see page 27). 
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LETTERS 


SPPP 


The Society for the Promulgation of Polly- 
anna Propaganda is open to all citizens of the 
United States of America, with a special wel- 
come to newspaper reporters and editors, radio 
commentators and newscasters, public officials. 
The rules are simple but inflexible. Here are 
some of them: 

The words “smash,” “wipes out,” “defeat,” 
“hurls back” shall always be used in describing 
military action which results favorably for the 
United Nations forces. For -example, if two 
American P-40 fighter planes meet a squadron 
of Jap bombers protected by fighters, and the 
two P-40s down two Jap fighters and one 
bomber, the action shall be headlined “U.S. 
PLANES SMASH JAP AIR FLEET.” 

Any successful enemy action, especially major 
advances, must never be classed as an enemy 
victory or an advance. The words “infiltration,” 
“flanking,” “strategic withdrawal,” or “with- 
drawal to prepared positions” will cover almost 
any situation of this nature. 

Enemy military equipment is always in- 
ferior and preferably both inferior and obsolete. 
Example: Examination of wounds of Mac- 
Arthur’s soldiers show that the light Japanese 
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I’m just an ANEMIC MARTINI & 
I’m painfully thin and “all wet” ; 
An obvious waste from the very | Bat 

first taste | | 
I’m the kind of a drink men forget. BB 


I'm just an ANEMIC MARTINI 
I can’t seem to find any taker 
Inexpertly made, I started to fade 
Before I got out of the shaker. 


I’m just an ANEMIC MARTINI | 


The one no one wants before dinner 


Politely refused ...I could have 
been used 


GILBEY’S GIN would have made me 





THE “INTERNATIONAL GIN“ DISTILLED BY GILBEY IN THE UNITED STATES 
"AS WELL AS IN ENGLAND, AUSTRALIA, AND CANADA 
National Distiliers Products Corporation, N. Y. C. — 90 Proof — Distilled from 100% groin neutral spirits. 
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machine guns of .22 caliber and the Japanese’ 
military rifle of .25 caliber are incapable of in.’ 
flicting.a serious wound on an American soldier, 

Never give the general public credit for hav. 
ing a memory. Actions such as the Battle of 
Macassar Strait which resulted in the “wiping 
out” of a Japanese invasion squadron should 
not be tied up with the fact that the Japanese 
still accomplished their aims of occupying all of 
Borneo and Celebes, including Macassar at the 
end of the strait. 

Wherever our bombs and shells fall, enemy 
positions are always “blasted.” Wherever enemy 
bombs fall on our positions, damage is always 
“negligible.” 

By closely following the rules and regulations 
of the SPPP the American people will be 
much happier about the whole thing. When 
the Axis forces succeed in driving our lines into 
Cleveland on the east and Kansas City on the 
west, the SPPP will adopt a’ new masthead 
slogan: “We have not yet begun to fight.” 


J. R. Turnsuw 
Monson, Mass. 





QMC and Rations 


I have read with interest the excellent article 
on the Army’s emergency ration appearing in 
your Feb. 16 issue. It was evidently written by 
someone who had troubled to familiarize him- 
self with the facts. © 

There have been many rumors in circulation 
about the vitamin tablets issued to the Ger- 
man troops. From the reports of our observers, 
however, we are convinced that our own emer- 
gency ration is far superior to the German 
ration, the chief component of which appears to 
be the soybean. We appreciate such an accurate 
story in a magazine so widely read as News- 
WEEK. 

















E. B. Grecory 
Major General 
The Quartermaster General 


War Department 
Washington, D.C. 








Wagon Wheels 


Grocer Bonfig’s sensible switchover to horse- 
flesh will save auto-production facilities for war 
needs. But, according to the photograph on 
page 44 of the Feb. 23 issue, he’s still using those 
four good auto tires. Granted the tires may be shipr 
too old for higher speed mechanical driving, are V 
the fact is that a more successful switchover for 
Bonfig would also include using wooden wagon 
wheels. There is no priority on wood, and if the 
wheel’ must be shod with steel, it’s a lot easier gene: 
to make steel in the United States than to fly equij 
crude rubber in from the Jap-blitzed Nether- J be c: 
lands Indies. ship 

In any case, it should be remembered that J asser 
the rubber of old tires is reclaimable, and first- 
class military rubber is now being made ac- 
cording to the ratio of one part reclaimed to 
two parts new crude. Thus the bulletproof If yor 
rubber tank of a Flying Fortress uses about Hf jeczj, 
130 pounds of reclaimed rubber, and about 30 exper 
pounds of “scrap” rubber go into the tire of now, 
the same plane. Two or three “conversions” in 
imitation of Grocer Bonfig’s wagon truck may 
mean one less landing-wheel balloon over 
Java. As the salvationist declaimeth: “Get in 
the scrap—every ounce counts.” 


H. C. Levin 


Division of Information, OEM 
New York City 
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It's a blazing demon in actién—but during 
those idle weeks or months when it’s in 
shipment or in storage, its vital nervecenters 
are vulnerable to the attacks of moisture 
and rain, salt air and water, dirt and dust. 

That’s why motors, transmissions, 
generators, carburetors, radio and control 
equipment — and repair parts, too, must 
be carefully and thoroughly wrapped for 
shipment — from production line to 
assembly line, and then to the firing line. 

These are only a few of the pro- 
tection jobs that FIBREEN is ready to 


do as its part in the nation’s war activity. 

There is no other product quite like 
FIBREEN. It is a waterproof, dirtproof, 
reenforced paper with amazing strength 
and durability. It’s used as a wrapping 
material for products of every description, 
size and shape. 

Because of the importance of prop- 
erly protecting the tremendous volume 
of war materials, parts and supplies now 
pouring from America’s industrial plants, 
FIBREEN is being alloted to essential 
wartime uses for the duration. 


If your product comes in the “essential” classifications — if materials and methods of effective pro- 
tection in shipment are a problem — write The Sisalkraft Co. Experienced shipping — 
experts are at your service. Explain what you make — and how you 


now pack it. We will try to help you. 
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Better Light fo 
Moretfficiency 
Quicker Victory! 
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MT FLUORESCENT 


wee MIGHTING — 


Increases de 
Efficiency 15%! 


The picture above shows a typical 
Guth Fluorescent Installation in a 
typical American office (name on re- 
quest). Of their new lighting, the 
company’s president says, “Efficiency 
of office workers has increased 15%; 
and we are now receiving applica- 
tions for work from the very best 
help in town, the strongest attraction 
being the comfortable working con- 
ditions.” 


In these days of extra stress, every 
factor that contributes to greater ef- 
ficiency and morale is highly im- 
portant. Write for information about 
the use of GUTH Fluorescent in your 
business. Our experience in serving 
the cause of defense is highly valuable 
to you! 





GUTH EXCELUX, typical of the engi- 
neered superiority and artistic design 
of all GUTH Fluorescent Fixtures. 











TRANSITION 


Birtupay:. Soviet 
Marshal Semyon 
Timoshenko, 47, Feb. 
18. Among the con- 
gratulations given the 
Red leader was that 
of The New York 
Times’ editorial page, 
which said: ‘‘The 
many happy returns 
began three months 
ago in front of Mos- 
cow and Rostov” ... Wendell L. Willkie, 
50, Feb. 18. A subway ride, a normal work- 
day, and “no statement” marked the anni- 
versary. 


Marriep: The Earl of Warwick and 
Mrs. Mary Kathleen Beil; at London, Feb. 
19. Five years ago Warwick, nephew of 
Anthony Eden, appeared as a. Hollywood 
actor under the name Michael Brooke. 





Wide World 
Timoshenko 


Divorcep: John Payne by Anne Shirley, 
both of the movies; at Hollywood, Feb. 
19. Married in 1937, they have joint cus- 
tody of their 19-month-old daughter Julia 

. John Rosselli, broker, by June Lang, 
actress; at Hollywood, Feb. 20. 


Diep: Frank L. Packard, 65, author; at 
his Lachine home in Canada, Feb. 17. His 
Raffles-Robin Hood tales about Jimmie 
Dale (alias the Grey Seal) sold more than 
2,000,000 copies; ““The Miracle Man” made 
a stage and silent-picture hit ... Rear Ad- 
miral Frank H. Schofield, U.S.N. retired, 
73, former Commander-in-Chief of the 
United States Fleet (from Sept. 15, 1931, 
to Aug. 10, 1932), in the Naval Hospital, 
Bethesda, Md., Feb. 20 . . . Edwin M. 
Royle, 79, actor and playwright; at New 
York, Feb. 16. He wrote “The Unwritten 
Law,” and “The Squaw Man”... Albert 
Payson Terhune, 69, author; of a heart ail- 
ment, at his estate Sunnybank, Pompton 
Lakes, N.J., Feb. 18. From 1894 to 1916, 
the 6-foot-2 writer covered sports and fea- 
tures for The New York Evening World. 





Culver 
Terhune and a collie friend 


In 1900, he collaborated with his mother 
(Marion Harland) to publish “Dr. Dale— 
A Story Without a Moral.” Since “Lad: 
A Dog” in 1919, canine heroes have dom- 
inated Terhune’s literary output. He raised 
prizewinning collies, his favorite breed, at 
Sunnybank Kennels. 
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.. FIRST LINE OF ATTACK! 


In deadly, secret action high above the far-flung battle 
grounds of this war are the giant, long-range Boeing 
bombers of the U. S. Army Air Corps and Great Britain's 
R.A.F On vast production lines in this nation, more and 
more of these formidable, 4-engine Flying Fortresses* 
are being completed to join the fight to victory. 


*Registered Boeing trademark. 
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The dilemma of C. Edward Lasher 


C. EDWARD LASHER’s discomfort is 
the result of having said to himself: “I 
won't ask an agent to help me plan my 
life insurance program. I'll do it my- 
self!” 


What steps would he have to take... 
what knowledge must he acquire in 
order to give himself the service and 
advice he would ordinarily get from an 
agent? 


First, of course, it is necessary to 
consider his needs ...determine how 
each of these needs can best be met by 
life insurance. He could do this by ana- 
lyzing, just as an agent would, how life 
insurance has met similar problems in 
thousands of other cases. 


Then, he must study the three basic 
types of life insurance—Whole Life, En- 
dowment, and Term, each with features 
especially fitting it for certain purposes, 
and each more or less interchangeable 
with the others. He would learn that 
within these three basic types there 
are many different kinds of policies, 


each designed to help meet some spe- 
cific situation. 


& Which can contribute most to his 
family’s security? Which will best meet 
his children’s educational needs? Which 
will build him an adequate retire- 


* ment income? How much is necessary? 


Maybe, by using the optional modes of 
settlement available under the various 
forms of life insurance, one particular 


policy will answer all his problems. 


Also, before determining costs, he 
must find the class of risk in which 
his occupation places him. He shouid 


study the various methods of premium 
payment to learn how he could most 
conveniently keep his life insurance in 
force. 


>If Mr. Lasher did all these things, he 
might arrive, at length, at some answer 
to his personal problem. We think that 
the deeper he delved, the more likely 
he would be to seek some expert guid- 
ance as to the kind and amount of life 
insurance he should have... advice 
which requires the knowledge and ex- 
perience of a trained life insurance 


agent. 








COPYRIGHT 1942——-METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


This is Number 47 in a series of advertisements designed to give the public a clearer 
understanding of how a life insurance company operates. Copies of preceding advertise- 
ments in this series will be mailed upon request. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) . Cry 


Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD ° Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT 


1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 
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Washington Trends 


An Administration clampdown on jur- 
isdictional strikes will come sooner than 
most people expect; though less publicized, 
these strikes are still prevalent and are af-: 
fecting both plant construction and war 
production . . . The State Department is 
getting tougher with France over the ship- 
ments of material to the Axis in Libya but 
is still trying to prevent a break in rela- 
tions . . . Free French Admiral Muselier 
plans flying to London to discuss the St. 
Pierre and Miquelon problem with General 
de Gaulle . . . Latest Washington talk 
holds that Labor Secretary Perkins will be 
kicked upstairs to head the International 
Labor Office, Ambassador Winant’s for- 
mer post. 


Sugar Stigma 


Announcement of sugar-rationing plans 
has brought one amusing reaction. In the 
Jatt few days many a frantic housewife 
living in a small town has written the 
OPA protesting the mandatory disclosure 
of sugar on hand as a condition for obtain- 
ing ration cards. They claim they will be 
“disgraced” if they are forced to admit to 
neighbors serving on rationing boards that 
they have piled up “reserves.” Some even 
threaten to destroy their sugar supply 
rather than confess. 


Radio Plan Failure 


Discount the widely publicized stories 
last week that 1,000,000 low-priced radio 
sets would be manufactured for sale in 
Latin America. The plan originated in the 
Rockefeller committee, after it was learned 
that extensive U.S. broadcasts to Latin 
America weren’t reaching a wide audience 


because of the scarcity of radio sets in: 


most of the southern countries. Naturally, 
the plan had the support of radio manu- 
facturers. But, because of materials short- 
ages and the immediate necessity of con- 
verting the radio industry to war produc- 
tion, there’s almost no chance of WPB ap- 
proval of the scheme. 


F.D.R.’s Mood 


Those who see F.D.R. most have been 
impressed lately by his testy mood, appar- 
ently a reflection of Allied military set- 
backs and burgeoning public criticism, par- 


ticularly the attacks on Mrs. Roosevelt. In 


_his press conference last week, Mr. Roose- 


velt showed more anger than at any time 
in reporters’ recent memories. His snap re- 
actions to questions, such as those men- 
tioning possible attacks on the U.S., ac- 
tually furnished ammunition for his op- 
ponents. It is recognized that F.D.R. badly 
needs one of the short rests that have 
never failed to restore his vitality, but it’s 
feared the urgency of the war will prevent 
his taking even a brief vacation. 


Ship Loss Policy 


Full details on the success of the Nazi 
U-boat campaign off the Atlantic Coast 
have not been announced. The Navy dis- 
closes American losses as soon as it is 


feasible, but both the British and Nor- 


wegian Governments oppose release of 


news of individual ship sinkings. Conse- 
quently, although the Navy may have full 
information on the torpedoing of an Allied 
ship and survivors may even have been 
landed at a U.S. port, no announcement is 
made until the news is cleared by the gov- 
ernment involved. Some British and Nor- 
wegian losses have been publicized, but 
others have not yet been disclosed. Inci- 
dentally, the Navy may abandon its pres- 
ent policy in favor of periodic announce- 
ments of tonnage lost. 


Lewis vs. CIO 


Veteran labor observers predict a show- 
down between John L. Lewis and Philip 
Murray, CIO head, within the next few 
weeks. Lewis, using the extremely flexible 
constitution of his District 50, United 
Mine Workers, has been rounding up labor 
of all types, from dairy workers to per- 
fumers, under his personal banner. Now he 
has issued orders to subordinates to omit 
the designation CIO from union docu- 
ments, even from contracts. This is con- 
sidered good evidence that he is seriously 
considering taking his mine workers, and 
presumably his brother Denny’s construc- 
tion workers, out of the ClO—a move 
Murray is sure to fight. AFL leaders are 
opposed to permitting Lewis to reenter the 
Federation and, if he breaks away from 
the CIO, he will probably set up an inde- 
pendent labor organization. 


National Notes 


The Administration will oppose com- 
plete repeal of the Neutrality Act; it wants 
to retain control of fund solicitations for 
warring nations, travel on belligerent ships, 
and export of munitions . . . The rumors 
that Justice Frank Murphy would under- 
take a special mission to Eire were started 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


by his friends. The proposal hasn’t White 
House backing . . . The huge flying boat 
Mars, which was partially burned two 
months ago, will be ready ‘for test flights 
again in April . . . Senator Wagner is push- 
ing his former Secretary, Deputy Housing 
Administrator Leon Keyserling, to succeed 
Nathan Straus as administrator. 





Trends Abroad 


By reconstructing his Cabinet, Church- 
ill has ridden out the crisis; his government 
isn’t likely to be endangered again unless 
there are severe military setbacks in Rus- 
sia or Africa . . . The sinking of Brazilian 
ships may well result in a declaration of 
war against the Axis by Brazil . . . Spain 
is trying to get U.S. oil but hasn’t yet giv- 
en the required assurances that it won’t 
reach Germany or Italy . . . Japan’s “Asia 
for the Asiatics” propaganda has taken 
hold in Thailand and is finding fertile 
ground in Malaya, where the natives have 
shown complete apathy toward Britain’s 
loss of the peninsula . . . Early Japanese 
capture of Rangoon would mean that much 
U.S. war material meant for China would 
fall into Tokyo’s hands, although every 
effort is being made to rush the supplies 
to China. 


Exile Government Shifts 


More than one refugee government in 
London may be sharply shaken up soon. 
The recent Axis war gains have brought - 
to light several appeasement-minded mem- 
bers, most of them former conservative or 
reactionary politicians. One member of the 
Greek Government has been caught trying 
to get in touch with Fascist groups in 
Greece. Two members of the Polish group 
face expulsion on similar charges. There 
has also been dissension lately among high- 
ly placed Belgians, some favoring open al- 
legiance to Leopold, despite his nebulous 
position, and others suggesting outright 
cooperation with Germany in the “new 
order.” The overwhelming majority in the 
governments, of course, is still rabidly 
anti-Axis, and appeasement-minded mem- 
bers will be ousted. 


Axis Hemisphere Moves 


As the attempted coup in Uruguay indi- 
cates, the Axis prepared well for continu- 
ance of its subversive activities in Latin . 
America, despite widespread severance of 
diplomatic relations. Scores of Axis agents 
quickly skipped to Argentina and Chile, 
which maintained relations, there to head 
extensive underground movements. In 
Paraguay, the departing German and Ital- 
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ian Ministers held long powwows at the 
Spanish Legation to arrange continuance 
of local Nazi-Fascist activities, and there 
are indications that Spain took over in sev- 
eral other countries. Currently, Axis agents 
are warning Chile against breaking rela- 
tions, hinting at retaliatory Japanese at- 
tacks on the Chilean coast. In Ecuador and 
Peru, the underground groups are trying 
to stir up bad feeling over the Rio confer- 
ence’s boundary settlement. 


Italo-German Strain 


One more reason for the recent strained 
Italo-German relations is revealed by neu- 
tral diplomats. Ever since the fall of Yugo- 
slavia, Mussolini has consistently pushed 
his demands for the entire Dalmatian coast, 
trying desperately to prevent Germany 
from seizing a corridor to the Adriatic. In 
fact, Italy has even got out official maps 
showing the disputed area as “annexed” 
territory. But German maps show it’ is 
“occupied” territory, and Nazi soldiers con- 
tinue holding airfields, waterworks, and 
other key spots, although the area is other- 
wise policed by Italy, Now there’s strong 
fear in Rome that Germany is evolving a 
deal with the Croats that will leave Italy 
completely out if and when Yugoslavia is 
finally reapportioned by the Nazis. 


Seville Conference 


Some information on the recent Spanish- 
Portuguese conference at Seville has now 
been obtained from authoritative sources. 
The meeting was: inspired by Berlin in the 
hope that Spain could obtain closer Por- 
dtuguese cooperation with the Axis, both in 
Europe and Africa. In addition, Generalis- 
simo Franco and Foreign Minister Serrano 
Sufier specifically requested Portuguese 
aid in handling Axis propaganda in Brazil. 
Portuguese Dictator Salazar is known to 
have been noncommittal on this, as well as 
on other major questions. The conference 
actually accomplished little, although glow- 
ing communiqués citing “common aims,” 
etc., were issued. 


Foreign Notes 


Canadian censors are insisting that news- 
papers cease referring to Serb “guerrillas,” 
pointing out that the Germans are using 
such references to justify their contention 
that captive Serbs haven’t war prisoners’ 
rights and can be executed . . . Popularity 
of the name “Adolf” for male German chil- 
dren is falling off. In Hannover, for in- 
stance, only 23 out of 5,000 baby boys 
were named Adolf, although some cautious 
parents included it as one of the names 
given their sons . . . French police recently 
raided several swank “speakeasies” near 
the Italian border where food. and drink 
restrictions were being flaunted; a Vichy 
Cabinet minister was one of the revelers 
caught .. . The transportation problem is 
complicating Allied plans to use Australia 


as a Pacific war base. Railroad gauges vary 
in almost every Australian state, making 
through shipment slow and difficult. 


Hoarding Antidote 





3 PROD officials, gravely concerned 
over the growth of hoarding, are now con- 
sidering a drastic remedy—changing the 
size of the present paper money. Under this 
proposal, bills would be called in and ex- 
changed, and after a certain date all old 
currency would be declared worthless. 
This, of course, would force hoarders to 
disgorge their caches and would have the 
added advantages of voiding American 
currency in enemy hands abroad and of 
turning up Axis agents and income-tax 
evaders who keep their assets in cash. 
First, however, less stringent methods will 
be exhausted. Currently, the Treasury is 
pushing a poster and leaflet campaign em- 
phasizing the safety of deposits in banks 
protected by the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corp. 


Car Makers’ Loans 


Don’t be surprised if several auto com- 
panies, including the Big Three, have to 
obtain loans before the end of the year. 
In car production the inventory turnover 
was about twenty times yearly, and pay- 
ment so prompt that plenty of cash was al- 
ways on hand. The turnover in arms pro- 
duction, however, is now estimated at only 
five times a year, causing a much greater 
time lag between cash outlay for labor and 
raw materials and payment for the finished 
article. Since payrolls will be larger, inven- 
tories greater, and government pay slower, 
many companies will probably have to re- 
sort to borrowing to obtain necessary cash. 


Office Help Problem 


The war is having an unusual effect on 
office workers, pushing salaries of top- 
notch secretaries and stenographers to ex- 
ceptionally high levels but lowering wage 
scales for average office help. There’s a 
shortage of executive-type secretaries, part- 
ly because hundreds have quit their jobs 
to give their husbands dependency status 
under the draft. On the other hand, em- 
ployment agencies are swamped with typ- 
ists and clerical workers, many of them 
women forced to take jobs because the 
family breadwinners have been drafted or 
have lost their jobs through priority dis- 
locations. The result has been that efficient, 
experienced secretaries can command up to 
$45 or $60 a week, while pay for average 
workers has been pushed down to depres- 
sion levels of from $12 to $25. 


Business Footnotes 

Several important brewers are closely 
cooperating with distiller groups to form 
a united front against prohibition . . . 


A number of war plants, discovering that 
workers simply don’t like Sunday shifts, 
are obtaining full attendance by offer- 
ing “door prizes” on Sunday. Workers get 
numbered slips as they check in, and 
there’s a drawing at the end of the shift 
for a $25 or $50 prize put up by the man- 
agement ... The U.S. Industrial Alcoliol 
Co. has developed a new process for 
making glycerine, now a by-product of 
soap manufacture. Negotiations are under 
way for construction of a new plant 
with the hope of getting into production 
by fall. 





U.S. Censorship 


les not generally realized, but the U.S. 
has established extensive censorship of 
incoming as well as outgoing: mail. Letters 
from foreign countries are now opened 
and examined by censors at several key 
border points and on both coasts. About 
1,000 censors, working under Byron 
Price’s OC and supervised by Army off- 
cials, are now on duty and the number 
may eventually reach 10,000. Most are 
picked from civil-service lists and have no 
special qualifications except, perhaps, a 
knowledge of ‘foreign languages. Each un- 
dergoes a one- to two-week training course. 
Mail opened by U.S. censors is resealed 
with a sticker marked “Examined by— 
{number].” 


Movie Lines 


To meet a growing Russian demand for 
American-made movies, Soviet officials 
will relax censorship regulations and ar- 
range payment in U.S. currency .. . In 
her forthcoming picture, “Annie Rooney,” 
Shirley Temple will have her first “boy 
friend”—Dickie Moore, former child ac- 
tor, who’s now 16 . . . Submarine-action 
pictures in the new British film “The In- 
vaders,” are really German newsreel shots 
originally intended for use as anti-British 
propaganda in South America. The film 
was part of the cargo of a German freight- 
er intercepted by the British in midocean. 


Flash-Bulb Shortage 


The fears in photography circles of an 
immediate flash-bulb shortage aren’t justi- 
fied. The fears first arose when the Admini- 
stration froze aluminum stocks several 
weeks ago. This started a rush by many 
photographers to lay in stocks. Coinci- 
dentally, the government placed large or- 
ders for the armed services, thus creating 
an actual, but temporary shortage. How- 
ever, the WP 3 has decided against early 
curtailment of production, since only | 
pound of aluminum is used in making 
10,000 flash bulbs. The demands of the 
armed services will naturally come first, 
but when deliveries to retail outlets catch 
up within a month or so, ample supplies 
will be available for a while at least. 
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How you can make the war end 
6 MONTHS SOONER. 





lant 
tion 
ID you ever face the sobering thought that 
your country may not win this war? Victory 
J.8. ' will go to the side with the most tanks, planes, 
of 
te uns and shells—and so far the enemy has more 
ters § “ 
te than we. America can and will win if we make up 
<ey Pee 
omit | that lack—in time. 
yron 
ae The weapons of war are made on machine tools, 
rber S 
on . and tool production has been trebled. But tools 
> no can’t make guns. Only the men who use the tools 
Ss, a 
un- can do that. 
Ise . 
aled If there could be a 10% increase in the out- 


put of each man who makes machine tools, and 
each man who uses them to make war goods, both 
problems which threaten America (quantity and 
time) would be solved. More war goods more 





clals 
rl quickly from the tools we have... more tools... 
- in 
ey,” more war goods more quickly from them... it’s 
ye enough to assure victory, and bring it at least 6 
tion months, perhaps years, nearer. 
In- 
on Some social theorizers say that if American 
1S 
film workmen speeded up, they’d work themselves out 
‘sik of a job that much sooner. Yes, the speed-up we’re 
suggesting would work them out of a job—the 
job of slaving for German and Jap masters at 10c 
oe an hour. And it’s the only way they can escape that 
usti- 
aini- job—and keep the free one they’ve got now. 
reral 
any 
inci- 
, or- You CAN Turn IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS 
ting 


... WITH A WARNER & SWASEY 





WARNER 
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Turret Lathe 

















. . are in camp today, at Devens, 


Taylor, Wheeler, Lewis, Baker...wher- 4 VA 
ever. And perhaps your own boy is # 


there, too. You have one snapshot in 
your purse and one on your bureau... 


a snapshot of a tall boy... or, rather, a ' 
tall soldier. It gives you a glow to know ;; 
that he is helping preserve America’s , 


free way of life... everything from the 
precious inalienable rights to Glenn 
Miller’s latest downbeat. 








And so the boys come first. You'd never 
deny that... you who never had a fur 
coat because there was a winter jacket 
to be paid for, or skates he never asked 
for except with his eyes... 


We feel.that way about it... . The 
Pepperell Mills are serving your sons 
first of all. Since 1844 we’ve been sup- 





plying America with strong, quality 
cottons ...and now, in 1942, it’s a 
privilege indeed to give our country 
the fast, all-out help she asks. 

Right now, our mills in the north 
and south are helping make the U. S. 
Army the best dressed army in the 





world . . . best dressed for the tough 
jobs that must be done. We're turn- 
ing out literally miles of what we call 
Pepperell Work Clothes Fabrics . . . 


. . two-fisted, smart-looking her- 
ringbone twill to be used in fatigue 
uniforms, and in uniforms for the slam- 
bang duties of our great mechanized 
divisions ... 


... thousands of yards of white twill 
to be made up into uniforms for Army 
cooks, bakers, mess attendants, medical 
attendants — a neat, rugged fabric that 
can take the pounding of constant 
washing as well as constant use... 


... and, for the second line of de- 
fense, we’re busy on more miles of such 
beating-taking cloth as coverts, cham- 
brays, canton flannels, to outfit indus- 
trial workers and farmers who are 


PEPPERELL FABRICS 





stocking America’s great storehouse 
for victory... 

Maybe you’ve found it difficult to 
get all the Lady Pepperell Sheets and 
other Pepperell Fabrics you’ve wanted. 
Again, our Number 1 job is to supply 
Army needs. ... You wouldn’t have it 
any other way. 





And that’s the reason our hats are 
off to all of you who are playing sec- 
ond-fiddle so harmoniously... .. Don’t 
think it’s any small thing you are do- 
ing. Out of such small things comes 
America’s great power .. . and victory. 


Pepperell Manufacturing Company 
160 State Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


IN THE WAR 








Lady Pepperell Sheets — for barracks and 
hospitals. 


Pepperell Chambray (Sanforized)— for Navy 
fatigue shirts. 


Pepperell Poplin — for Army and Air Corps 
windbreakers. 


Pepperell Twill — for Army shirts. 
Pepperell Canton Flannels — for bandages, 
and for munitions plants. 


Pepperell Marquisettes — for mosquito 
head nets. 


Pepperell Herringbone Twill — for Army 
fatigue uniforms, and mechanized 
division uniforms. 


Pepperell Shoe Linings — for the sturdy 
shoes of our armed forces. 

Pepperell Abrasive Cloths — for use in the 
manufacture of precision machinery 
and instruments. 


Pepperell Table Felts — for use in Army 
laundries. 
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California Attack by U- Boat 
Brings War Home to the U.S. 


Shells Menace a Refinery 
at Moment F:D.R. Is Talking; 
Japs Take Blows in Indies 


In his report to the nation of Feb. 23, as 
described on page 21 of this issue, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt warned that the war im- 
periling America would strike ever harder 
before the tide turned. At the very time he 
was speaking the enemy proved his words: 
an Axis submarine, presumably Japanese, 
arose offshore in the vicinity of Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif., and started lobbing shells 
toward the Bankline Oil Refineries near 
Goleta. 

It was the first direct attack on the main- 
land during this war, a parallel to the 
shelling of a Cape Cod, Mass., community 
by a German U-boat in 1918. Like that at- 
tack—and a similar shelling of Aruba in 
the Dutch West Indies a fortnight ago 
—it apveared that the sub raid was in 
the nuisance class. No damage was re- 
ported. But it brought the war home to 
Americans. 

The submarine surfaced at 7:18 p.m. Pa- 
cific War Time near the suburban town of 
Goleta. As it lay a half mile offshore in the 
twilight, its guns started barking. The 
‘screaming shells raised geysers in the sand 
—“just like the movies,” in the words of 
Morris Wheeler, a witness. Wheeler, who 
operates a lunch stand one mile north of 
Goleta, reported: “I counted twelve ex- 
plosions . . . I ran out toward the beach. I 
could see the outline of a submarine. Its 
guns were going.” 

John Staniss, a worker in the nearby oil 
fields, saw the first gun flash and, noting his 
watch, marked the time at 7:18. “I could 
see the submarine from the shore,” he said, 
“and it looked so big to. me I thought it 
was a cruiser . . . it shelled for about 20 
minutes and when it stopped, it did 


not submerge, but stayed on the sur- 


face until it got so dark I couldn’t see it.” 

All traffic was stopped on U.S. highway 
101, main road artery on the Coast between 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. Radio sta- 
tions in California went off the air, a “yel- 
low” alert was sounded, and the entire 
Santa Barbara-Ventura area immediately 
was blacked out. 

If the enemy attack were designed to 
lower American morale (and it was timed 
to coincide exactly with the President’s 
speech) , it was an utter failure. No panic 
resulted; residents remained calm. The Cal- 
ifornian fighting spirit was not lessened, but 
rather it was increased: the prevailing senti- 
ment, according to the United Press, was: 


Defenders of Jaya: General Wavell and General ter Poorten 








“Give me a gun and let me after those—.” 

And so the war came to America itself. 
Yet the shelling was just a gesture, designed 
for scare effect; the real war in the Pacific, 
in which America’s fighting men were bat- 
tling and dying, was still raging in the 
jungles of Bataan and the lush fields of the 
Netherlands Indies. 


The Indies 


When Japanese troops converging on 
Je va advanced toward the tip of neighbor- 
ing Sumatra last week, then landed from an 
invasion fleet to tackle neighboring Bali, 
American and Dutch planes swung out 
over the clear blue seas, and the Allied 
navies went into fierce action against the 
invaders. 

Great Boeing Flying Fortress and Con- 
solidated bombers, Curtiss P-40 fighters, 
and the new Douglas A-24 dive bombers 
flashed down on the fleet off Bali. In the 
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night six American destroyers, plus the 
ships of the Netherlands Navy, dashed 
close in and loosed a torpedo attack against 
the Japanese ships. The resulting sea and 
air battle developed into the biggest such 
encounter since the Battle of Macassar 
Strait. 

It also turned into the greatest victory 
for the United Nations since the start of 
the war in the Far East. A minimum of 
nineteen Japanese ships were sunk or dam- 


aged, including many cruisers and de- 
stroyers. Of the entire invasion fleet, 
only one vessel escaped intact and it 
fled precipitately from the scene of ac- 
tion. : 

Yet this was only the first phase of the 
Battle of Java and the fact remained 
that the Japanese had succeeded in their 
objective of landing a strong force on Bali 
and capturing the airport of Denpasar. 
As on their other outer possessions, the 


Dutch applied their ruthless scorched- 
earth policy to Bali—a magic name in 
the minds of tourists all over the world 
and the home of a gentle, beautiful race 
of meticulous artisans. 

The Japanese also struck a heavy blow 
at Java by hitting its line of communica- 
tions with Australia. Troops were landed 
on both the Dutch and Portuguese halves 
of the island of Timor on the direct route 
between the Netherlands Indies and Port 





Special Message From linea: ‘Sooner ‘Than Give Up . 


The following special dispatch was re- 
ceived from Cecil Brown, correspondent of 
Newsweek and the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System in the Far East. Brown recent- 
ly passed through the Netherlands Indies 
on his way from Singapore to Sydney. 


When Sir Stamford Raffles, the founder 
of Singapore, was presented to the Dutch 
at the famous Harmony Club in Batavia 
120 years ago, he asked that it never close 
its doors, day or night. It never has. Six 
weeks ago, when United States Consul 
General Walter A. Foote gave a luncheon 
for Admiral Hart and Generals Brett and 
Brereton at the club, each of them signed 
the guest book. Under the heading “How 
long remaining in Batavia?” each wrote in 
a forceful script: “Until Victory!” 


Raffles’ instructions and the American 
officers’ pledge will be subjected this week 
to their greatest test. The Japanese stand 
at least a 75 per cent chance of invalidat- 
ing both. Whether Java will survive de- 
pends largely on the aid given to the Dutch 
by the countries those men represent— 
Great Britain and the United States. But 
the key to the successful defense of Java 
is neither willingness to render aid nor even 
the potentially vast extent of it, but the 
speed with which reinforcements reach 
there. Moreover, it is obvious that if at this 
moment sufficient reinforcements are not 
en route to Java—in fact, closely approach- 
ing Java’s shores, ready for instant action 
when they arrive—they will come too late. 

Whether Java holds or falls, it will re- 
main a monument to the farseeing and 


at all 


coldly, bitterly, incredibly heroic Dutch- 
men. These things the Dutch know. Dutch 
plans for the defense of Java, although at 
present controlled by General Wavell, re- 
main fundamentally the same as on Dec. 7. 
They are to attack hard with everything 
available, to take desperate chances in des- 
perate circumstances, and not to spare sac- 
rifices. That has been the Dutch technique 
since the war began, but there is no ques- 
tion that their ability to carry on that 
program has been weakened. 

Recent events, plus évacués, have creat- 
ed the present mood in Java—a mixture of 
pique, prejudice, pessimism, and persever- 
ance. The conduct of the war thus far, to- 
gether with the stream of military and 
civilian refugees from Malaya and Singa- 
pore into the Hotel des Indes in Batavia 
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Darwin. Dutch and Australian troops had 
previously occupied the island, but appar- 
ently in small force, and the Portuguese 
raised only a feeble protest against the 
Japanese invasion. At the same time 
bombers, apparently operating from air- 
craft carriers, staged heavy raids on Port 
Darwin, and Australia placed the entire re- 
gion under military control. 

The hour was the most crucial in Java’s 
history since the day in August 1811, when 








Lord Minto and Sir Stamford Raffles de- 
stroyed the Dutch-French Army in a 
suburb of Batavia called Meester Cor- 
nelis. 

Both Sumatra and Bali are important 
to Japan largely as a steppingstone to 
Java. Java is the fourth largest in the clus- 
ter of the 3,000 islands which forms the 
Netherlands Indies. It is 622 miles long 
und 121 miles wide with an area roughly 
the same as that of New York State. It 
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supports 48,000,000 people, of whom only 
200,000 are Europeans. The island’s life 
blood is in the soil and it wells up in rice, 
tea, coffee, sugar, kapok, quinine, oil, gold, 
manganese, and sulphur. 

The government of Java is headed by 
A. W. L. Tjarda van Starkenborgh Stach- 
ouwer, an earnest, youthful man who once 
served in Washington. With his Baltimore- 
born wife, the former Christine Marburg, 
he lives in splendid isolation on a magnifi- 





_.. This Empire Remnant, the Heroic Dutch Will Die? 


and the Hotel Oranji in Surabaya, leavened 
with the Dutchmen’s stubborn, bitter, cyni- 
cal fatalism, make that mood. 

In the midst of yearning for Allied 
help, Dutch fatalism is best expressed 
thus: “We'll do the best we can with what 
we have, not depending on others.” The 
Dutch are proud that they are among 
the few Allies who didn’t look to see what 
others were doing to determine how much 
energy they should expend. They are 
chagrined, even aghast, at the inability or 
unwillingness of the British to scorch 
Malayan tin and rubber stores, bridges, 
and boats. The Dutch didn’t hesitate to 
destroy the infinitely more valuable treas- 
ures of Tarakan, Balikpapan, and Palem- 
bang. Undeterred by British defensive 
tactics at the outset of the war, the Dutch 


rushed ships and aircraft off to Northern 
Malaya to strike immediately. 

Further to understand ‘ the last-ditch 
determination of the Dutch, it is worth 
noting that tiny, rich, somnolent Java, 
with its sarongs, palm trees, jungle, muddy 
canals, white man’s rectitude, mixed 
blood, and exoticism, is all that remains 
of Queen Wilhelmina’s empire except 
Dutch Guiana. This is a last home for 
the Dutchmen. They have no retreating 
place. Sooner than give up this remnant, 
they will die. That is one of the most im- 
portant reasons why the 
scorching and fighting and accepting 
death with such fatalism, refusing to al- 
low any of their number to evacuate. 

They are not influenced by the flood of 
évacués who flowed in like harried birds of 


Dutch are 


passage en route to another point of re- 
treat. But the meeting of Dutch, Ameri- 
can, and British soldiers under the present 
tense circumstances is not conducive to in- 
stantaneous affection. The Dutch were 
offended because they were not included 
in the High Command and because, it took 
six weeks of persuasion before Vice Ad- 
miral Helfrich replaced Admiral Hart. The 
Dutch consider that the Americans take 
the war seriously, but that they have not 
sent enough planes, tanks, and guns. Their 
serious men admire the courage of the 
British but resent their taking as aloof 
an attitude toward this war as if it were 
a game of cricket. They likewise feel that 
both Great Britain and the United States 
have let down not only the Dutch but also 
themselves. 
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.. . defend the rich island against the assault of the Japanese Army, Navy, and Air Force 
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How One German Battalion Seized Copenhagen: a Lesson in Surprise 


The German attack on Denmark and Norway still ranks with 
Pearl Harbor as a classic example of surprise and treachery in 
military operations. One of the most fantastic phases of this 
campaign was the Nazi capture of Copenhagen. The full story 
of how this was accomplished by one German battalion, num- 
bering little more than 1,000 men, was recently told by the 


Since the beginning of March 1940, the 
division had lain in the Wittenberg-Perle- 
berg area . . . One fine day the battalion 
was entrained. The direction was north- 
ward, that is, to the Baltic coast. Toward 
evening we arrived at our destination ... 
During the embarkation everything went 
according to plan: my land rats of Baden- 
ers and Swabians took everything as a 
matter of course. They lay like herrings on 
the lower decks. In order to secure sur- 
prise not a soldier was to show himself 
on deck. 

About an hour after we started, a ship 
caught us up. It was an icebreaker. It 
called us by signal and speaking trumpet, 
and our captain went on board. He soon 
returned with its commander. The latter 
reported that British submarines had been 
seen in the area of the Kattegat and The 
Sound, and that he, with two outpost 
vessels, had been ordered to escort us and 
at the same time to lead the way through 
the icebound waters. Thereupon the com- 
mander returned to his ship and steamed 
off. 

We also continued our voyage. At day- 
break a cloudless blue sky canopied the 
cold waters of the Baltic and a light 
breeze just ruffled their surface . . . Toward 
10 a.m. we sighted from the bridge two 
Danish destroyers, which accompanied 
and watched us for about an hour and a 
half, after which they turned about and 
disappeared on the horizon. 

At 2 p.m. I called a conference of my 
subordinate commanders in the officers’ 
mess . . . “The Fiihrer has ordered the 
occupation of Denmark. In accordance 
with divisional orders this detachment 
will be transported to Copenhagen, will 
force a landing there and seize the Citadel 
in order to give particular support to the 
demands of the German minister.” 

Thus I began, and I shall never forget 
the impression these words made on my 
audience. At first sheer astonishment; no 
one had thought of such a thing. It was 
followed by undisguised delight. 

In the morning I again mounted to the 
bridge. Very soon beacon lights flickered 


right and left of us; we were already in 
The Sound, where only a narrow arm of 
the sea separates the two coasts. Lights 
appeared at regular distances .. . 

Soon we had arrived within range of 
Fort Trekroner [outside Copenhagen]. Here 
our icebreaker should be waiting for us. 
A few minutes later she loomed up dead 
ahead of us. We came to.a stop. The 
commander hailed us and said: “I sig- 
naled for a pilot to take us into the har- 
bor, but was refused.” . . . We looked 
anxiously at the Danish fort. It already 
had us in the beams of its powerful search- 
lights and did not let us go . . . We tried 
to blind the Danish gunners by our own 
ship’s searchlights; it was a useless pro- 
ceeding. In the light of the Danish search- 
lights the German naval ensign was hoist- 
ed. We later learnt that this was our 
salvation. The garrison of Trekroner mis- 
took our flag for the Danish and there- 
fore did not open fire. 

The commander of the icebreaker now 
received orders to enter the harbor and 
lay up alongside the “Long Line”. [the 
chief pier]. His propellers began to re- 
volve; slowly he began to move, and we 
followed in his wake. Trekroner remained 
silent. Soon it was astern of us. The sil- 
houette- of the Danish capital became 
sharper. The “Long Line” came into view; 
but, simultaneously, on our port side op- 
posite the “Long Line” appeared, shrouded 
in the morning mist, the outlines of a Dan- 
ish warship. Her heavy guns pointed 
threateningly toward us; but she, too, re- 
mained silent. 

Ahead of us the icebreaker was moor- 
ing. A few minutes later, at 5:20 am., 
we, too, after a little maneuvering, were 
tied up to the quay. The gangways were 
dropped; the landing was successful; the 
most difficult part of the task accom- 
plished. 

A heavy machine-gun section was the 
first unit to tread Danish soil; it took 
position on the “Long Line” in order to 
cover the disembarkation. Two shock de- 
tachments on bicycles followed; they over- 
powered the police and customs officers in 


commanding officer in an article in the Nazi Army journal, 
Miltér Wochenblatt, and was reprinted in the British Army 
Quarterly. It is here reproduced—an object lesson for all Ameri- 
cans of how the vital facilities of a great city can be seized in 
a matter of hours by a band of determined men, who follow a plan 
worked out in minutest detail. 


the docks and cut the telephone wires. A 
prize crew from the ship’s company and 
two groups of cyclists then hustled off to 
seize the Danish warship lying alongside 
the quay opposite to us, and to disarm 
the crew. A very short time after the 
whole battalion was on shore and on the 
move. , 

The men in field gray hurried through 
the empty streets of the Danish capital to 
their objectives. The. town was still in 
deep slumber. The noise of marching on 
the hard roadway awoke a few inhabitants, 
sleepy faces appeared at the windows, 
only to disappear, scared by the unusual 
sight. 

All went according to plan. The south 
gate of the Citadel was open; the north 
gate had to be blown in. “A” Company 
overpowered the guard .. . But now “C” 
Company and the battalion staff had en- 
tered the Citadel. The inner guard room 
had been occupied, heavy machine guns 
were already in position commanding the 
inner court, and the search of the bar- 
rack rooms and offices had been begun, 
At 5:55 a.m. the wireless station was 
working in the garden of the general’s 
quarters; by 6:05 a.m. communication 
was established with divisional headquar- 
ters and with the German Legation; at 
6:10 a.m. the German flag fluttered on 
the quarters of the Danish general. 

“B” Company had also carried out its 
job. All the police in the occzpied area 
around the Citadel had been disarmed and 
brought in as prisoners. In addition to 22 
Danish soldiers captured in the streets and 
the Danish Minister of the Interior, the 
personne! of the British,-French, and Pol- 
ish Legations had been caught and de- 
livered at the Citadel. 

At 6:20 a.m. the first German airplanes 
appeared over the Citadel. We signaled to 
them that we did not require their aid. 
At 7:35 a.m. I reported to the division: 
“Citadel Copenhagen occupied without 
resistance.” At 7:50 a.m. a message from 
the German Legation gave the informa- 
tion. “All in order. Denmark accepts Ger- 
man demands.” 





cent wooded estate at Buitenzorg, 30 miles 
south of Batavia. 

The capital of the Indies is a combina- 
tion of Amsterdam and Canton. It is hot, 
damp, and bustling, and its half-million in- 
habitants include all the races of the East. 
On the eastern side of Java lies Surabaya, 
guarded by Madura Island forts and vast 
mine fields. Today, it is the sole major 


’ naval base left to the Allies on the Western 


Pacific front, and in its sun-baked streets 


the tough native Madurese soldiers rub - 


shoulders with American, British, and 
Australian fliers and sailors. 

Southeast of Batavia, in the flat of a 
giant mountain-rimmed bowl, lies Ban- 
doeng. This modern city is the nerve center 


of Allied resistance. There are the head- 


quarters of the Dutch Army under Ger. 
Hein ter Poorten—and possibly those of 
General Wavell also—a vast munitions 
plant, < powerful radio station, and ai:- 
fields. From here, a railway twists its way 
toward Chilachap, the only good Java port 
on the Indian Ocean. 

Java has a railway web of 3,000 miles. 
It is also a major stop on the London- 
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Australia airline. Its highway system is as 
closely webbed as that of the United 
States. By last week, however, Java’s roads 
were lined with hidden machine-gun nests 
while in the canals floated rafts designed 
to hinder landings by Japanese seaplanes. 

The military strength of Java is a secret. 
But. from the first day of the war, the 
Dutch strategy has been to fight a delaying 
battle in the outlying islands and to con- 
serve every man and every bullet for 
Java’s defense. On the eve of the war, the 
Dutch had 1,000 planes scattered over se- 
cret airfields on the high plateaus which 
form the backbone of Java. Of these craft, 
200 were the old-type Glenn Martin bomb- 
ers and many more were Ryan trainers. 

Five months ago, the East Indies Army 
comprised 150,000 men, of whom one-fifth 
were Dutch. This force has now been swol- 
len by conscription, but the problem of 
equipping it remains a major difficulty. 
The navy at the same time consisted of 5 
light cruisers, 8 destroyers, 76 torpedo 
boats, and 21 submarines. With the stiffen- 
ing given to it by the American Asiatic 
Fleet and some refugee warships from 
Singapore, it was this force that faced the 
Japanese in the first stages of the battle of 
Java. 





Drive for Burma 


One of the most crucial combats of the 
great Pacific war, the Battle of Burma, in- 
creased in tempo day by day all last week. 
At a hundred points along the wooded 20- 
mile-deep front, sandwiched between the 
swift-flowing Bilin and Sittang Rivers, the 
Japanese sought out soft spots in the Brit- 
ish defense lines. High above the battle- 
field, the fighters of the American Volun- 
teer Group and the RAF struggled to 
maintain their hard-won superiority. 

In Rangoon, life came to a standstill. 
Most of the: civilian population had been 
evacuated, streets were empty, and the 
stores, which once sold the wares of the 
entire East, were hidden behind solid 
shutters. The governor, Sir Reginald Dor- 
man-Smith, proclaimed that the steaming 
city with its great hivelike temples would 
be made “another Moscow, Tobruk, or 
Malta.” 

But the British were obviously involved 
in another jungle struggle against superior 
numbers of better-trained troops. Japa- 


nese soldiers released from the siege of - 


Singapore began to arrive at tke Bilin 
River lines. A fleet of Japanese transports 
was sighted off the Irrawaddy Delta, well 
to the west of Rangoon. 

Japanese planes bombed the Rangoon- 
Lashio Railway, and in its twisted rails 
the Chinese read the death sentence of the 
Burma Road. The American war supplies 
that have clogged Rangoon’s docks for so 
long were hurriedly moved to the north. 
By this. week the city had been written 
off by the Allies as a supply base. 


Battered Bataan 


Crouching in jungle fox holes or behind 
mountain barricades on Bataan Peninsula 
last week, American and Filipino troops 
under Gen. Douglas MacArthur and Maj. 
Gen. Jonathan Wainwright prepared to 
withstand still heavier Japanese assaults 
against their 15- by 18-mile stronghold— 
the only center of resistance still existing 
behind Nippon’s long looping lines of 
conquest. 

Meanwhile, the War Department issued 
the first comprehensive description of the 
landing tactics which the Japs used so suc- 
cessfully in establishing beachheads in the 
Philippines, Malaya, and other Pacific 
theaters. These methods, it stated, had 
been repeatedly rehearsed and tested under 
service conditions ever since Japan went to 
war with China in July 1937. 

In the Philippines, the War Department 
said, the typical Jap procedure was to cov- 
er about 5 miles of beach. On the night 


‘ before the landing, a line of destroyers 


would form about a half mile from the 
shore, with a battleship or heavy cruiser 
314 miles behind the destroyers. In be- 
tween the two, transports and an aircraft 
carrier were stationed. 

When the time came for landing, usually 
shortly before dawn, the destroyers would 
put down a barrage along the beach and if 
necessary send up an intense anti-aircraft 
fire to 3,500 feet. Then, as fighting, obser- 
vation, and strafing planes flew overhead, 
landing-craft carriers, constructed in the 
same way as whaling ships, launched from 
side hatches some 50 fully loaded, self- 
propelled barges, each containing 150 men 
and equipment. In addition, the Japanese 
used a variety of other landing craft 
ranging from motor launches to tow 
boats. 

The War Department reported that the 
Japanese had developed for landing opera- 
tions special V-shaped light tanks, armed 
with .50-caliber machine guns firing armor- 
piercing ammunition, and that the sloping 
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fronts of these vehicles could deflect direct 
hits from $7-millimeter shells. It also 
stressed the close cooperation between Jap 
air and ground forces, enabling information 
to be given direct from the air to ground 
commanders once air superiority had been 
achieved. 





Singapore Sunset 


Into a city once named Singapore, Lt. 
Gen. Tomoyuki Yamashita led his con- 
quering army in formal triumph on Feb. 
18. The day before, an imperial decree had 
changed the name to Shonan—“Light of 
the South.” Stepping more smartly than 
the rest, with gold-wreathed stars on their 
caps, came detachments of the Imperial 
Household Guards, the emperor’s own, 
and the backbone of the Japanese forces 
that took Singapore. 

Tokyo counted 73,000 British and Im- 
perial prisoners, including 28 generals, and 
masses of arms. There were proud names 
among the captured units: Royal North- 
umberland Fusiliers, Sherwood Foresters, 
Argyll Highlanders, Gordon Highlanders. 
An Australian division was there and 
two from India—including Punjabis, 
Jats, Baluchis, Guarhalis, Hyderahadis. 
As they marched to prison at Fort 
Changi, on the eastern tip of the island, 
a Domei correspondent watched. He ca- 
bled Tokyo: 

“At one place along the way we passed 
a band of Scottish Highlanders marching 
toward internment, blowing lustily all the 
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while on bagpipes. A monocled officer led 
them, sporting a cane in place of his saber. 
Not one face carried a shadow of sadness. 


We passed a second group stepping briskly | 


along with the same lightheartedness. How 
they can do so is entirely beyond under- 
standing to us who are Japanese. The 
more I see of them the more these men 
amaze me.” 





Triumphant Milepost 
Russian Army, Born in Defeat, 


Becomes German Nemesis at 24 


The German Army held most of the 

Ukraine. Its troops occupied the rich 
Donets Basin. Its outpost lines stretched 
across the heart of Russia and ended 
only at the Baltic Sea. Such was the situ- 
ation on Feb. 23, 1918. On that day an 
order was issued by the young Soviet 
Government setting up a Workers’ and 
Peasants’ Red Army. Thus was the Red 
Army born in conditions of military chaos 
and with the Germans in occupation of 
a great part of Western Russia. 
_ This week the Red Army celebrated the 
24th anniversary of its foundation. Once 
again German troops were in occupation 
of territories not very different from those 
they held in 1918. But this time the Red 
Army could dispute with the German 
forces the right to be called the mightiest 
army in the world. In just eight months 
of tremendous battles it had risen to full 
stature. 

In a special congratulatory message, 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur hailed its feat 
of having broken the German advance as 
“the greatest military achievement in all 
history.” And from beleaguered Leningrad 
to beleaguered Sevastopol, the Soviet cele- 
brated the anniversary with forecasts of 
victory—in 1942. 

Premier Joseph Stalin marked the anni- 
versary with a special order of the day to 
the Red Army. He was triumphant but 
cautious. He said that the Russians had 
removed the possibility of defeat for 
themselves but that they still had to de- 
feat the Germans. Red Star, the organ 
of the army, however, went farther. It 
claimed that the Nazis had been driven 
so far back and forced to engage so many 
reserves that it was unlikely the vaunted 
German spring offensive would -ever be 
made at all. It asserted that the Nazis 
would be far weaker numerically against 
the Russians than they were last summer, 
and it again emphasized the Soviet con- 


tention that victory can be won in 1942. 


Youth 

Stalin’s order recalled the first days of 
the Red Army in 1918. At that time it was 
primarily the organization of Stalin’s bit- 
ter rival-to-be, Leon Trotsky. During the 
first months of 1918 it was also an army 


on paper. It was not until July of that 
year that compulsory service was estab- 
lished. Then, as the German Armies were 
withdrawn from Russia, following the 
armistice, the long series of civil wars 
began. 


It was during this period that most of 


the Communist leaders won their spurs. 
The battles were as much large-scale guer- 


rilla actions as anything else, and in this — 


school the present crop of Soviet generals 
picked up their knack for improvisation 
and unorthodox tactics. According to con- 
temporary accounts, Stalin himself was 
not one of the outstanding leaders. In the 
last few years, however, the part he 
played in those early days has been con- 
siderably enlarged, and paintings have 


had a notable military career, including 
the reconquest of Turkestan. He immedi- 
ately reorganized the Red Army from the 
ground up. He gave it a general staff and 
set up the system of recruiting and mobili- 
zation. Frunze died only a year after 
taking command but not until he had 
laid the foundations of the modern army. 
His name is commemorated in the giant 
Frunze Military Institute in Moscow. 
Marshal Klementi Voroshiloff took over 
the direction of. the Red Army after 
Frunze’s death. Under his leadership, and 
with the aid of numerous German mili- 
tary missions, the Russian forces gradu- 
ally evolved into a modern organization. 
From the first the emphasis was on tanks, 
planes, and such innovations as parachute 





The Red Army’s 24th birthday revived memories of its early battles ... 


appeared showing him directing the 
most important operations of the Red 
Army. 

The civil war, bloody as it was, was the 
springtime of the Red Army. The Bolshe- 
viks tried to foster in their troops the 
élan that once animated the revolutionary 
armies of France. They went from one 
victory to another in driving the counter- 
revolutionary forces from Russia. The 
climax came with the invasion of Poland. 
But the end followed close behind when 
the Reds were defeated at Warsaw and 
forced to beat a miserable retreat to within 
their own frontiers. 


Recovery 


From then on the Red Army degener- 
ated rapidly until by 1924 it had only 
562,000 men and was not considered a 
militarily effective force. At this point 
a genius named Mikhail Vasilevich Frunze 
appeared. Frunze already had a long rec- 
ord as a successful revolutionary and had 


troops. By 1936, the Soviet armed forces 
numbered 1,300,000 men and were the 
largest in the world. 

Shortly thereafter, however, the purges 
began. At first they were confined to poli- 
ticians, but in 1937 the army was inv- 
volved. In that year, seven of the highest 
Soviet officers were executed for treason. 
They included Marshal Michael Tukhach- 
evsky, until that time regarded as the 
outstanding figure in the Red Army. Even 


“more serious was the slaughter of junior 


officers and the consequent demoraliza- 
tion. 

But one of Russia’s most important 
national characteristics is the ability to re- 
cover quickly from heavy blows. The 
executed officers were replaced, and Soviet 
production of war materials increased by 
leaps and bounds. The army was, ‘how- 
ever, in a difficult transitional stage, in- 
volving a change from a partly militia 
basis to a full-time standing army when 
it became obvious in 1989 that the Ger- 
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mans were planning to attack Poland. 
Probably the weightiest reason for the 
signing of the German-Soviet nonag- 
gression pact was Stalin’s desire to gain 
time. 

The Finnish War, despite its heavy 
losses, was a lucky campaign for the Sov- 
iet. It exposed the weaknesses of the Red 
Army and led to their correction. And it 
probably caused the Germans to under- 
rate the Russians. At the beginning of 
the present campaign, the Soviets were 
thus ready to meet the Nazis on equal 
terms. The only weak spot in the great 
retreat they conducted occurred in the 
Ukraine, and Marshal Semyon Budenny, 
the commander there, was removed. 

In the course of that retreat and the 


Sea-Air Donnybrook 


From the Mediterranean last week came 
one of the most complete accounts of a 
sea-air battle since the start of the war. It 
was supplied from’ ringside seats by three 
American war correspondents. One was 
aboard a merchantman, another on a de- 
stroyer, and a third was in a fighter plane. 
They told the story of a running fight be- 
tween a large British convoy and Axis 
planes. 

From the freighter, Preston Grover of 
the Associated Press wrote: “Our ship got 
her death blow on Feb. 14 about 280 miles 
from Malta, when a two-engined German 
dive bomber pounced from a cloud, swept 
down to within 1,000 feet of the water, and 


. which inspirational Soviet painters here show Stalin directing 


subsequent advances, two men have risen 
above all others in the Soviet army. One 
is Marshal Semyon Timoshenko, the pres- 
ent commander in the Ukraine and the 
man whose troops first turned the tide 
by capturing Rostov. Timoshenko is a tac- 
tician and an optimist. He is the Russian 
officer largely responsible for the view that 
the Germans can be beaten this year. It 
is also the view that is taken by Stalin 
in conversations with Allied representa- 
tives. 

The other figure thrown up in the pres- 
ent struggle is Marshal Boris Shaposhnik- 
off, chief of staff of the Red Army. Where 
Timoshenko is of peasant descent, Sha- 
poshnikoff served in the czarist army as 
an officer. Timoshenko’s optimism is off- 
set by the realism of the chief of staff. 
He is known to believe that Russia’s great- 
est trial is still to come this spring. And, 
after a brief disappearance last fall, he 
has again become the chief military ad- 
viser of Stalin. 


unloosed two bombs . . . They struck 
square on the afterdeck with a roar and a 
flash of red flame that rose to the top of 
the masts. The blast blew my: tin hat off, 
the ship shuddered, and black clouds - 
smoke billowed from the stern.” 

William McGaffin, also of the AP, saw 
Grover’s freighter go down and described 
how the Nazi planes then attacked his de- 
stroyer: “We twisted and turned in a crazy 
snake dance as the bombs fell close .. . 
Two torpedo bombers tried to slip out of 
the sun for an attack, but the fighters pro- 
tecting us . . . closed in for the kill. Sud- 
denly one torpedo bomber glowed red 
against the sky and dropped into the sea 

. The other bomber . . . last was seen 
wobbling low over the horizon.” 

In the plane—a long-range Beaufighter 
—Jan Yindrich of the United Press told 
how. the RAF drove off an attacking flier: 
“The big black Italian trimotored bomber, 
realizing we were on his tail, put his nose 
down to get as close to the sea as possible. 


Paul, my RAF pilot, dove on him at about 
300 miles an hour, overhauling him rapidly 

. Then Paul opened up. The terrific vi- 
bration under my seat told me that it was 
a burst from all four cannon and six ma- 
chine guns . . . Our shells and bullets 
kicked up flecks of white spray under the 
bomber’s tail . . . We fired five bursts alto- 
gether . . . Our observer believed we got 
the bomber. : 

The correspondents all finally reached 
Alexandria safely. While the British didn’t 
reveal the route of the convoy, it was ap- 
parent that it had passed through the dan- 
gerous Central Mediterranean—a route 
that Churchill in his last speech admitted 
was dominated by the Axis. The fact that 
the British had taken this risk was one in- 
dication of the urgency of their need for 
more equipment in the battle against the 
Axis forces. Last week, in swirling sand- 
storms of the desert, that struggle was still 
confined to patrol activity as each side 
cautiously felt out the other. 





Fortresses Times 2 


Once upon a time some of the tacticians 
of the RAF favored the construction of 
bombers so small that the idea was ex- 
pressed in the formula—one man, one 
plane, one bomb. But the German raids in 
the winter of 1940-41 set the RAF off on 
the opposite tack. The official line favored 
construction of the biggest possible bomb- 
ers and the result was the four-motored 
Stirling, the largest plane in the world in 
operational service. 

Last week, just before his removal as 
Minister of Aircraft Production, Lt. Col. 
John Moore-Brabazon announced that 
Britain was planning the construction of 
even larger craft—double the size of the 
20-ton American Flying Fortresses. At the 
same time Air Marshal Sir Richard Peirse, 
chief of the Bomber Command, was re- 
placed by Air Marshal Arthur T. Harris, 
at present head of the RAF delegation in 
Washington. Harris has long been known 
as an advocate of bigger and better 
bombers. 


= 


Change of Luck 


In probably the steepest promotion in 
Canadian Army history, Guy Percy Lums- 
den Drake-Brockman, 47 and a former 
brigadier general in the British Army, 
was catapulted upward on Feb. 20 from 
private: to major—only’ six weeks after 
his enlistment on Jan. 9 as an ordinary 
Canadian tank trooper. Drake-Brockman, 
holder of the DSO and MC, had been 
court-martialed out of the British Army 
for striking two captured German avia- 
tors shortly after Dunkerque. He left 
Britain in disgust and went to Canada. 
Last week, his voice still quivered with 
indignation as he explained why he hit 
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the Nazis: “They spat on the floor, spat 
on my shoes, then spat on me and called 
me a bloody English swine. I don’t know 
who could stand this spitting and insult- 
ing, this arrogance and beastliness, but I 
could not.” 





U-Boat Gains 


The Gulf of Paria, a magnificent 100- 
mile-long natural anchorage lying between 
Venezuela and the British island of Trini- 
dad, is completely landlocked except for 
two narrow channels—the Dragon’s 
Mouths, a 7-mile-wide deepwater passage 
on the north, and the Serpent’s Mouth, a 
shallow, rock-strewn, and treacherous en- 
trance on the south. On the placid waters 
of the gulf lies.the capital of Trinidad, 
Port-of-Spain—and the huge new Ameri- 
can Army and Navy base now building 
near that city. 

Last week, a U-boat sneaked into the 
Gulf of Paria, probably through the 
Dragon’s Mouths—a channel too deep to 
be mined and apparently not yet protected 
by anti-submarine nets. Stealing up to the 
Port-of-Spain roadstead shortly before mid- 
night, it torpedoed a British tanker and 
an American vessel. Neither of the dam- 
aged ships sank and nobody was injured. 
But the sudden attack threw Port-of-Spain 
into its first blackout as officials cut off 
power supplies. And Allied forces on the 
isle got their first taste of action in an 
intensive but vain hunt for the raider. 

This U-boat exploit, although over- 
shadowed by the audacious attack on Go- 
leta, Calif. (see page 13), capped another 
week of raiding on the American East 
Coast. Off Curuca Point, Brazil, 1,300 
miles southeast from Trinidad, a U-boat 
sank the 7,224-ton British freighter Scottish 
Star. In the waters around Curacao and 
Aruba, Dutch oil-refining islands off Vene- 
zuela 600 miles in the other direction, 
where raiders opened their campaign on 
Feb. 16, U-boats persisted in their attacks 
despite vigilant patroling by American 
planes. As a result, more ships went down 
in southern waters. And off the United 
States coast another two vessels fell victim 
to the U-boats. They were both American 
tankers, the 8,201-ton Pan-Massachusetts 
and the 11,615-ton E. H. Blum. 

The U-boats also sank two Brazilian 
ships—the 5,152-ton Buarque and the 
4,053-ton Olinda. Only one life was lost. 
In response to these first hostile acts, Brazil 
lodged a protest with Berlin through the 
Portuguese Government. Those aboard the 
Olinda described their assailant as a midget 
sub so small that it probably could not 
have operated far from home ports with- 
out the aid of a mother ship. Capt. Jacob 
Bellemond, who along with the Olinda’s 
radio operator was summoned aboard the 
raider for questioning, told how he sug- 
gested that probability to the U-boat 
skipper. The Nazi commander laughed. 


: Sovfoto 
Transformation: The three 
Nazis in the picture at top were 
snapped just before they departed 
for the Russian front. The Reds 
found the photo when they captured 
the men. They also took (and clum- 
sily retouched) the picture above, 
showing the transformation wrought 
by the Russian winter. 





| The Navy announced the sinking of the 
2,000-ton Coast Guard cutter Alexander 
Hamilton as a result of submarine action 
off Iceland—the first acknowledged loss of 
a warship since Japan’s Dec. 7 attack on 
Pearl Harbor. 








Naval-Power Shuffle 


The Dunkerque steamed back into Tou- 
lon last week. Since July 1940, the 26,500- 
ton French battleship had been under 
repair at Oran for damages suffered when 
the British attacked the French there. 
The Dunkerque is not yet ready for ac- 
tion, but its arrival at Toulon underscored 
the constant danger the Allies face of the 
Germans gaining control of the fast and 
powerful French battle fleet. 

In the North Sea the arrival in their 
home ports of the 26,000-ton German bat- 
tleships Scharnhorst and Gneisenau—built 
as a reply to the Dunkerque class—once 
again reunited the Nazi battle fleet. The 
British had taken the escape of the Ger- 
man ships through the Channel as a 


. national humiliation and generally viewed 


it as strengthening the. Nazis for raid- 
ing expeditions against Atlantic sea 
lanes. 

Prime Miuinister Churchill, however, 
scoffed at this interpretation of events last 
week. He told the House of Commons that 
the escape of the German warships was in 
reality a British triumph because at Brest 
they had been in a far better position to 
slip out into the Atlantic than from Ger- 
man ports. As for the chances of the Nazis 
bringing their fleet out for a showdown 
with the British, the Prime Minister said 
that the Scharnhorst and Gneisenau had 
been badly damaged during their dash, and 
that by the time they were repaired new 
British battleships would be in service. 
The new ships were later identified as the 
Anson and Howe, formerly the Jellicoe and 
Beatty; 35,000-ton vessels of the King 
George V class and sisterships of the ill- 
fated Prince of Wales. 
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Roosevelt’s Victory. Formula: 
Grit, Unity, and Production 


Speech Gives Broad Picture 
of War Strategy to Emphasize 
Stern Task Facing Nation 


“My husband said: ‘You had better 
talk about geography’ .” 

That message, delivered by Mrs. Elea- 
nor Roosevelt to a forum in Washington 
on Feb. 16, indicated a trend to charts 
which reached tremendous proportions 
within a week. On Feb. 20 Stephen Early, 
the President’s press secretary, advised 
the American public to have maps on hand 
when they listened to Mr. Roosevelt’s 
first progress report on the war—his sec- 
ond Fireside Chat since Pearl Harbor. 
The next day the run on maps was so 
strong that one of New York’s largest 
stores, repleting its stock, stayed 
open long after the normal closing 
hour. 

And when, on, Feb. 23, the Pres- 
ident came to the microphone to 
address the world’s biggest geog- 
raphy class, he was reaching an 
audience millions of whom held 
maps that many of the nation’s 
papers had carried to help the 
President out. 


Confidence 


Facing a nation determined to 
win the war but unhappy about 
the way it was going, Mr. Roose- 
velt was confident but cautioning. 
Outlining the strategy of the 
United Nations, which he said 
would call for more losses before 
the victories came, he referred his 
hearers again and again to their 
maps as he showed that there 
must be an ever-expanding net- 
work of supplies to our Allies to 
combat an. ever-expanding circle 
of Axis aggression and devastation. 

The uppermost thought for 
Americans, he said, should be “the 
fulfillment of our special task of 
production.” And although the 
United States admittedly was be- 
low its maximum output, he now 
was confident that it would reach the pro- 
gram he had set for industry—the program, 
laughed at by the Axis, which called for 
125,000 planes, 75,000 tanks, 35,000 anti- 
aircraft guns, and 10,000,000 tons of ships 
in 1943, 





Striking sharply at disunity and despair, 
the President mocked those isolationists 
who, having first sought to change the 
American eagle to an ostrich, now wished 
the country to pull in its neck and adopt 
as its symbol the turtle. The people, he 
continued, would be told what could be 
told them without aiding the enemy, and 
for the rest they must have faith in their 
government, just as the government had 
faith in them. He asked discretion éven 
from his critics and warned against the 
rumors of those who moaned Pearl Har- 
bor as a worse disaster than it was, as a 
disaster that caused the Philippine in- 
vasion. 

Swinging his pointer along the map to 
the Philippines, Mr. Roosevelt asked his 
audience to note the almost complete en- 
circlement of the islands by Japanese 


“We knew that the war as a whole 
would have to be fought and won by a 
process of attrition against Japan itself,” 
the President said. “We knew all along 
that, without greater resources, we could 
ultimately outbuild Japan and overwhelm 
her on sea, on land, and in the air. We 
knew that, to obtain our objective, many 
varieties of operations would be necessary 
in areas other than the Philippines. 

“Now nothing that has occurred in the 
past two months has caused us to revise 
this basic strategy of necessity—except that 
the defense put up by General MacArthur 
has magnificently exceeded the previous es- 
timates of endurance; and he and his men 
are gaining eternal glory therefore.” 


Strategy 


The President did nothing to change the 
popular concept of a United Nations’ strat- 
egy based on defense, sharply criticized at 
home as well as abroad of late. Walter 
Lippmann, in his syndicated column, said 
American actions were ruled by a psychol- 
ogy of defense. Hanson Baldwin, military 
critic of The New York Times, pointed out 
that, with the exception of those 
at Pearl Harbor and Guam, not a 








single American naval vessel had 
been lost in the war until a Coast 
Guard cutter was sunk this week, 
and he implied that winning vic- 
tories nearly always implied losses. 

But the President did offer a de- 
fense of the defensive strategy—a 
strategy he said was dictated by a 
new kind of war badgering the en-. 
tire earth, which now saw thou- 
sands of American troops in action 
in various theaters of war. 

“We must all understand and 
face the hard fact that our job now 
is to fight at distances which ex- 
tend all the way around the globe,” 
he explained. “We fight at these 
vast distances because that is 
where our enemies are. Until our 
flow of supplies gives us clear su- 
periority we must keep on strik- 
ing our enemies wherever and 
whenever we can meet them, even 
if, for a while, we have to yield 
ground. Actually, though, we are 
taking a heavy toll of the-enemy 
every day that goes by. 

“We must fight at these vast 








Rube Goldberg in The New York Sun 


“Time to Look Through the Other End” 


bases, fortified in violation of treaties. 
That encirclement, he said, had prevented 
the sending of substantial reinforcements. 
But the manner in which MacArthur and 
his men were- fighting was in accordance 
with a long-laid plan. 


distances to protect our supply 
lines and our lines of communica- 
tion with our Allies—protect these 


lines from the enemies who are bending 


every ounce of their strength, striving 
against time, to cut them. The object of 
the Nazis and the Japanese is of course to 
separate the United States, Britain, China, 
and Russia, and to isolate them, one from 
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WASHINGTON TIDES 





One of the most momentous po- 
litical: questions since the seafarers of 
Western Europe began to explore the 
globe and acquire empires in the fif- 
teenth century is rapidly coming to a 
head. That is whether fo renounce once 
and for all the traditional colonial sys- 
tem and to welcome the native peoples 
of the East as full partners in the war 
against the Japanese. 

Fighting under the slogan of “Asia for 
the Asiatics,” the Japanese are promis- 
ing the liberation of the yellow and 
brown races from the white man’s 
“yoke.” 

Two Oriental peoples are fighting 
wholeheartedly against the invader— 
the Chinese and the Filipinos. These are 
the two who, for practical purposes, are 
free. Last week, in a speech which made 
a deep impression in Washington, Sefior 
Elizalde, Resident Commissioner of the 
Philippines, contrasted the spirit of the 
Chinese and the Filipinos with that of 
the Indo-Chinese and others who have 
been treated as inferior colonial peoples. 
He said: “Southwestern Pacific peoples 
must have something better to hope for 
than a mere shift from one form of im- 
perialism to another . . . Today, the peo- 
ple of the Orient are thirsty for de- 
mocracy. Some, like the Filipinos, al- 
ready have it in large measure. Some, 
like the Chinese, are fighting ‘to estab- 
lish it in their own country. Most others 
are just hoping for it in their hearts. 
That is why democracy is the one and 
only force able to unite all the people 
threatened by Japan.” 


Pearl Buck, Lin Yutang, and 
others who know the mind of the 
. Oriental peoples have been stressing the 
same point. It was underlined by 
Chiang Kai-shek’s appeal to Great Brit- 
ain to give the Indians real political 
power. 

The principles of the Atlantic Charter, 
as the President said in his speech on 
Monday, are for the whole world. Their 
application to the East requires no 
revision of American policy; on the 
contraty, it would be an extension of 
our practice. Alone among the great 
Western nations, we have sought to 
liquidate our imperial interests, not only 
in the Caribbean but in the Far East. 
The preservation of China as an in- 
dependent nation has been one of our 





White Man’s Poser: A New Order in Empire? 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


fixed policies, held alike against the 
Japanese and the European nations 
which sought to stake out exclusive eco- 
nomic spheres. The flame of democracy 
which burns in China was lighted in 
American schools. We set out deliberate- 
ly to help the Filipinos to become an 
independent democracy, and, as one re- 
sult, Filipino and American soldiers are 
fighting on the Bataan Peninsula as 
brothers. 

There is, nevertheless, a thick vein of 
opposition among American officials to 
proclaiming an Eastern charter of free- 
dom. Briefly, their arguments follow 
this line: It would create dissension be- 
tween us and some of our chief partners, 
without bringing compensating benefits. 
What the British and Dutch offer under 
Japanese guns will not be convincing. 
Besides, there is no important political 
ferment in the East Indies; the Dutch 
have held the loyalty of the more civil- 
ized natives. The Oriental peoples who 
are sufficiently advanced to respond to 
an Eastern charter know from Korea, 
Manchukuo, and China that they are 
better off under the moderating im- 
perialism of the West than they would 
be under the Japanese. If fanned in the 
East, the flames of nationalism and race 
equality will spread to Africa and per- 
haps also aggravate our internal race 
problem. India is a’ special problem of 
unusual complexity, which it is up to 
the British to handle. Excepting possi- 
bly in India, political weapons are of 
little use against Japan; our victory can 
be won only by planes, ships, and guns 
in the hands of trained men. 


The rebuttal of the advocates of 
an Eastern charter is this: As we must 
supply most of the planes, ships, and 
guns to beat Japan and probably most 
of the men to handle them, we are en- 
titled to determine the political policy 
which will aid us most. We intend to 
apply our own policy of proved success, 
not a bankrupt British policy or an in- 
termeciiate Dutch policy. We are not 
fighting to restore the crumbling em- 
pires of Europe. 

The revolutionary implications of this 
decision are as well realized in London 
and Batavia as in Washington. Although 
an all.embracing Eastern charter may 
not be proclaimed, the trend is plain 
enough. 
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Wide World 


Lin Yutang Chiang Kai-shei: 
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For a new order in the East 


Pearl Buck 


another, so that each will be: surrounded 
and cut off from sources of supplies and re- 
inforcements. It is the old familiar Axis 
policy of ‘Divide and Conquer’.” 

Increasingly, the President said, the coun- 
try’s strategy would be to carry the war to 
the enemy in distant lands and distant wa- 
ters, as far as possible from the home grounds. 
And those lines of supply and attrition could 
not be considered one-way lanes, bleeding 
the country of its resources, for every ship 
which went out came back carrying raw 
materials required at home. 

This strategy, he explained, was based 
on the following four facts: 

1—Aid must continue to China to make 
possible her defense and inevitable counter- 
offensive. 

2—Loss of communication with the 
Southwest Pacific would mean the loss of 
the entire area, including Australia and 
New Zealand, to the Japanese, releasing 
large forces of Nipponese troops for as- 
saults on coasts of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, including Alaska. 

8—Cessation of shipments to British and 
Russians in the Mediterranean and Persian 
Gulf areas would help the Nazis overrun 
Turkey, Syria, Iraq, Persia, Egypt, and the 
Suez Canal, and the whole coasts of North 
and West Africa, endangering South Amer- 
ica. 

4—Failure to protect the North At- 
lantic supply line to Britain and Russia 
would cripple the Russian counteroffensive 
and deprive the British of munitions and 
food supplies. 

“We have most certainly suffered losses 
—from Hitler’s U-boats in the Atlantic as 
well as from the Japanese in the Pacific 
—and we shall suffer more of them before 
the turn of the tide,” the President pre- 
dicted. “But, speaking for the United 
States of America, let me say oncé and for 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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We Must Take the Offensive A Warning Against Dispersion 
by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. Retired by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, U.S.A. Retired 
Pics has been a leader in the scientific advancement The breaking of our strength can come from our friends 
of the new weapons which could be used for war; yet the as well.as from our enemies. That is the weak link in the 
mental readjustment in making tactics keep pace with ma- chain that holds together any allied cause. The conduct of 
terial advancement has been slower than is the case with Ger- the war requires that we avoid having two military objectives 
many and Japan. Mentally we were not well prepared to cope at the same time. Both the Hitler conquest in Europe and the 
with the blitz type of war when suddenly we were forced into present Japanese drive are masterpieces of the avoidance of 
it. Our tactical concepts were inevitably guided by the lessons second-front dangers. For, in each of these great offensives, 
of the past, which centered around the fleet in being and its the second front was never opened until there was reasonable 
use as a concentrated force to press the final issue in a major assurance of victory in the preceding effort. 
battle at sea.. Germany was forced, by virtue of her geographical position 
The battleship is still the core of the fleet. Air-minded in the last war, to two fronts—the west against the Allies 
though they are, the Germans admit it. When the sea force, and the east against the Russians. But so far she has been 
tional implemented by a huge air armada, is strong enough to ac- able to avoid the dangers of a second major front in this 
complish the task set, then it can drive through opposition war. Britain, on the other hand, has been forced not only to 
and gain control of the Oriental seas. Unfortunately the man her home front but to wage war on two others—in 
character of the sea war adopted by the Axis, through the in- Greece and Libya and again in Malaya and Libya. 
tensive but dispersed action of enemy submarines and air We are fortunate in having allies on all our fronts, fighting 
nded power, has caused a dispersal of our sea power and delayed either offensive actions or giving ground slowly, in a death 
d wi our putting into immediate operation our major concept of struggle with the enemy. This situation, plus the fact that 
Axis sea warfare. the battle zones are still distant from our shores, gives us a 
Nevertheless we cannot afford to act defensively, waiting freedom of action seldom possessed in the midst of war. ) 
pun- for the day to put the major plan into operation, but must We have no obligation to bolster the defense of any 4 
arto act offensively, using the proper types of craft to counter country except insofar as such action will help win the war. 2 
pwa- the sea war adopted by the enemy. We can contribute something in the way of neighborly as- } 
inds, sistance but, whether we send forces to Iceland, Ireland, or 
ould We have the ships which can counter the game now the Far East, we must have behind this curtain of help the 
ding played by the Japanese, for they must not only control the plan for the rapid building of an army, organized, equipped, 
ship seas to seize the selected land objectives, but they must also trained, and streamlined for the type of climate, weather, and 
Taw maintain this control to support their far-flung operations. terrain where we purpose winning the war. In this effort we 
The character of the sea campaign adopted by the Japanese must be guided not only by our obligation to others but by 
ased is ideally suited for our hit-and-run counterattack. The our duty to ourselves. Therefore, we must command the 
destroyer is the most versatile and efficient vessel for this policy of reinforcement and utilization of reserves and not 
nake sort of warfare. It is hard to destroy. The Kearny and the be forced by friend or enemy to action not in accord with 
nter- Shaw are evidence of how sturdy this type is. Under cover of our own plan. g 
night, or a smokescreen, it can attack the heaviest craft. ) 
the Transports and supply ships are fat prey. The speed and The danger lies in committing the army to such a policy 
ss of agility of the destroyers make them bad bomb and torpedo as “the sending of good money after bad.” The Philippines is 
and targets. If other craft like the corvette and merchant plane an example. Whatever we sent in the way of ground and air 
asIng carrier could relieve them of convoy duty, they could be used forces was lost or proved ineffective to do the job. Perhaps it 
P as- better offensively against the enemy than in protecting ship- is fortunate that we cannot reinforce Bataan now, for it would 
femi- ping, particularly when we are able to put more tonnage in be a diversion of effort similar in some ways to Gallipoli. 
the water per month than the enemy can sink. The war cannot be won in Luzon. Political or economic 
and The cruiser is a valuable type when the heavy guns it factors sometimes force a high command to fight a flank 
rsian mounts are replaced by all the planes it can carry. Our larger battle when a simple holding attack would be the proper 
TTun aircraft carriers could be more efficient in a shuttle service action to meet the expediency. 
1 the for fighter planes than they would be if used to form a fleet Calls for troops will come even from within our own com- 
forth nucleus or engage in extraneous operations. The submarine is mand. Our bases must be garrisoned and vulnerable posts 
mer- always more valuable in offense than in defense, and of course must be guarded. But the policy must be to send the least 
all the air power we can send to the war front serves a better number that can do the job and to employ second-line troops 
At- purpose there than held back in defense. , when practicable. 
uss1a The record of the small force we have had in the Orient We hold the initiative now, but that does not mean we 
asive speaks for the efficiency of the kind of offensive outlined shall always hold it. In fact, every time we send troops to 
and above. Perhaps we have allowed ourselves to be forced into the several battlefields as the result of a call or dispatch 
an attitude which is too defensive. But the successes of our them on seemingly important missions forced upon us, we 
osses air and sea forces—meaning cruisers, destroyers, submarines, are losing a part of our initiative, as we are following a line 
ic as and smaller carriers—prove that we have the weapons and of action not of our own choosing. While we must continue 
acific that some of our commanders have the will to do more than our arsenal of democracy, let us confine the arsenal as far as 
efore sit back and take it. ~ : possible to one of supply and equipment. Let us not make it 
pre- We have shown, even if on a small scale, and with strength the depot for man power, lest our armies be scattered to the 
nited inferior to that the Japanese had, that by the use of the four corners of the earth, just strong enough to fight but 
d for offensive, we can give them a dose of their own medicine. just weak enough to be defeated. 
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(Continued from Page 22) 

all to the people of the world: We Ameri- 
cans have been compelled to yield ground, 
but we will regain it. We and the other 
United Nations are committed to the des- 
truction of the militarism of Japan and 
Germany. We are daily increasing our 
strength. Soon, we, and not our enemies, 
will have the offensive; we, not they, will 
win the final battles; and we, not they, will 
make the final peace.” 


i 


Capitol Snipers 
Congressional Revolt Continues 
as Prelude to President’s Talk 


In the background of President Roose- 
velt’s speech Feb. 23 lay another week of 
Congressional rebellion against the Ad- 
ministration’s generalship of the war ef- 
fort, a continuance of the sharpshooting 





) 


This war is a new kind of war. It is 
different from all other wars of the past, 
not only in its methods and weapons 
but also in its geography. It is warfare 
in terms of every continent, every is- 
land, every sea, every air lane in the 
world. . 


Those Americans who believed that 
we could live under the illusion of isola- 
} tionism wanted the American eagle to 
imitate the tactics of the ostrich. Now, 
many of those same people, afraid that 
we may be sticking our necks out, want 
our national bird to be turned into a 
turtle. But we prefer to retain the eagle 
as it is—flying high and striking hard. 


} You and I have the utmost contempt 
for Americans who, since Pearl Harbor, 
have whispered or announced “off the 
record” that there was no longer any 
Pacific Fleet—that the Fleet was all 
sunk or destroyed on Dec. 7—that more 
than 1,000 of our planes were destroyed 
on the ground. They have suggested sly- 
ly that the government has withheld the 
truth about the casualties—that eleven 
or twelve thousand men were killed at 
Pearl Harbor instead of the figures as 
officially announced. They have even 
served the enemy propagandists by 
spreading the incredible story that ship- 
loads of bodies of our honored Ameri- 
can dead were about to arrive in New 
York Harbor to be put into a common 
grave. 


Almost every Axis broadcast from 
Berlin, Rome, Tokyo, directly quotes 
Americans who, by speech or in the 
press, make damnable misstatements 
such as these. 


To pass from the realm of rumor and 
poison to the field of facts: The number 
of our officers and men killed in the at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor on Dec. 7 was 
2,340, and the number wounded was 
946. Of all of the combatant ships based 
on Pearl Harbor—battleships, heavy 
cruisers, light cruisers, aircraft carriers, 
destroyers, and submarines—only three 
are permanentiy put out of commis- 
sion. 


} The report that we lost more than 
' 
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} Highlights of the Roosevelt Speech 


‘and modify the routine of our lives if 


- home and every freedom in every part 


oor) 


a thousand planes at Pearl Harbor is 
as baseless as the other weird rumors. 
The Japanese do not know just how 
many planes they destroyed that day, 
and I am not going to tell them. But 
I can say that to date—and including 
Pearl Harbor—we have destroyed con- 
siderably more Japanese planes than 
they have destroyed of ours. ( 


Here are three high purposes for 
every American: : 

1—We shall not stop work for a sin- 
gle day. If any dispute arises we shall 
keep on working while the dispute is 
solved by mediation or conciliation or 
arbitration—until the war is won. , 

2—We shall not demand special 
gains or special privileges or special 
advantages for any one group or oc- 
cupation. 


3—We shall give up conveniences 


our country asks us to do so. We will 
do it cheerfully, remembering that the 
common enemy seeks to destroy every 


of our land. 


Germany, Italy, and Japan are very 
close to their maximum output of 
planes and guns and tanks, and ships. 
The United Nations are not—especially 
the United States of America. 


We of the United Nations are agreed 
on certain broad principles in the kind 
of peace we seek. The Atlantic Char- 
ter applies not only to the parts of the 
world that border the Atlantic but 
to the whole world; disarmament of 
aggressors, self-determination of na- 
tions and peoples, and the Four Free- 
doms—Freedom of Speech, Freedom of 
Religion, Freedom from Want, and 
Freedom from Fear. 


The task that we Americans now face 
will test us to the uttermost. 


Never before have we been called 
upon for such a prodigious effort. Never 
before have we had so little time in 
which to do so much. 


“These are the times that try men’s 
souls.” ( 








that brought about the shake-up in the 
Office of Civilian Defense. 

The peak of that resentment was 
reached Feb. 18 by Rep. Robert F. Rich, 
Pennsylvania Republican, a consistent op- 
ponent of Roosevelt policies. Rising to 
protest that “the Federal government is 
now trying to get control of the states,” 
he shouted: “If the President of the 
United States wanted to do something 
for America, he would stop his political 
meddling, he would attend to those things 
most important; on the other hand, he 
would at least try to stop the war in labor 
unions or win the war he successfully 
maneuvered us into all over the world.” 

This open return to the isolationist bat- 
tle cry, silent since Pearl Harbor, caused 
Raymond Clapper, Scripps-Howard Wash- 
ington columnist, to remark: “One can 
regret the lack of intelligence that makes 
it possible to hold such a conviction . 
The only thing left is to appeal to the 
loyalty of such persons to refrain from 
weakening the country by spreading views 
like this during a time of danger.” 

Rich’s eruption was echoed next day in 
an Administration reversal on proposed 
legislation. Prompted by the same fear of 
danger to states’ rights, the House Ways 
and Means Committee voted 16 to 8 to 
shelve a $300,000,000 Federal program of 
unemployment benefits to those workers 
who are displaced by conversion of plants 
to armament production. The rout was 
engineered by a strong lobby of directors 
of state unemployment-compensation sys- 
tems, at least 30 of whom descended on 
the capital to fight the proposed program. 
Claude Williams of Texas and Paul 
Raushenbush of Wisconsin generally were 
credited with successful consolidation of 
the opposition. 

Numerous governors joined the fight 
against the project, and at the hearings 
only one, Murray Van Waggoner of Mich- 
igan, came out openly for the Administra- 
tion. Critics of the opposition point out 
that the state systems form excellent and 
powerful political networks, which local 
leaders would hate to sacrifice, but that 
many now face severe depletion of their 
funds. 

The project apparently died on the com- 
mittee table, but the Administration still 
hoped for an alternative. Among those 
open to the President as he prepares a new 
fight would be turning the job over to the 
WPA with a special appropriation. That 
money, however, would be hard to get. 
And the Administration is convinced, 
gloomily, that the delay caused by the 
fight has made it impossible now to do any- 
thing for those employes forced out cf 
work by government. action in the coti- 
version of heavy industry. 

That Congress was not all-out in its op- 
position to the Administration’s manag°- 
ment was evidenced in the house passage 
on Feb. 17 of a $32,070,901,900 appropris- 
tion for the Army, the Maritime Commis- 
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of those 
who serve... 





F their stern facing of grim jobs 
.-. for their splendid work in the 


delivery of essential War supplies 
throughout the world... AGWI salutes 
the determined fighters of our sea- 
route fronts—the men and officers of 
America’s Merchant Marine! 

Theirs is a responsibility that can 
never be relaxed... through long sea 


tr’ A TRIBUTE TO THE GALLANT MEN OF AMERICA’S MERCHANT MARINE 3x 


And when Victory is won — high on 


the roll of those who worked with 


fortitude to save our way of life will 
surely be the names of all who are so 
vitally contributing to the defense of 
the freedom of the seas. . 

It is a source of pride to AGWI that 
its employees ... loyal. alert Ameri- 
cans all... will have their full share 


days ...in tense vigils of the night. _ of that well-earned glory. 
On them, and their valiant efforts, erate, 
much of the final ceil will depend. tox ye PRESENT. 
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sion, and Lend-Lease aid to the United 
Nations, the largest appropriation measure 
in United States history. Three proposed 
amendments to restrict Presidential au- 
thority were defeated before the final vote 
of 371 to 90. — 

But the predominating capital charac- 
teristic of the week was irascibility, as the 
President and his aides snapped at their 
critics (see Periscope), and the critics 
snapped back. In one effort to remove at 
least the political irritant from a touchy 
situation, Rep. Joseph W. Martin Jr., Na- 
tional Republican Chairman, condemned 
the use of the world situation or any of its 
facets as political footballs, and warned 
that offenders would be “seared by the 
righteous anger of an outraged people.” . 





Strategic Lament 


Fighting men at the front rarely argue 
about questions of grand strategy. But by 
last week the great debate over Allied 
strategy had ‘spread even to sailors on the 
scene of action. From Surabaya, George 
Weller of The Chicago Daily News re- 
ported the reaction—in verse—of a first- 
class yeoman aboard an American sub- 
marine: 


A bunch of boys were beating their gums 
In one of these Javanese dives, 
And joy was written on every puss 
’Cept one who had the hives. 
The words that caused their fun were 
these, 
As you can readily see: 
“Oh, have no fear ’cause help’ll be here 
In 1943.” 
But one bloke said, as he shook his head, 
And mumbled into the tea, 
“That news is great, but it’ll be too late, 
In 1943.” 





Storm Center 


George E. Deatherage, the correspond- 
ence-school engineer who helped revive the 
Knights of the White Camellia as a group 
with Fascist leanings, has been. excluded 
by the Navy Department from working 
on naval projects. The action followed dis- 
closure that he was employed on a $25,- 
000,000 construction job at Norfolk, Va. 

In 1987 Deatherage settled in St. Al- 
bans, W. Va., where he resurrected the 
Knights, founded soon after the Civil 
War to assure white supremacy in the 
South. By 1939 his activities. had brought 
him to:the attention of the Dies commit- 
tee, which subpoenaed him in May. His 
testimony consisted mainly of a denunci- 
ation of democratic principles of govern- 
ment, praise for Fascist methods of cen- 
tralized control, and the charge that the 
Nation’s ills were caused by a nebulous 
combination of Jewish bankers, liberals, 
Communists, and New Dealers. 
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“WHOSOEVER 

1$ GUILTY OF THE 
CRIME OF BRINGING ABOUT DISUNITY, 
OF HIMLET IT BESAID THAT IT WERE 
BETTER THAT A MILLSTONE. ERE - 
HUNG ABOUT HIS NECK AND THAT HE 
WERE CAST INTO THE SEA” 
WINSTON CHURCHILL... 
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Berryman in The Washington Star 


Recommended by Roosevelt: “Decorations for the Enemy Within” 


Last week Deatherage bobbed up as 
an assistant engineer in the employ of 
Doyle & Russell, construction contractors 
at the Naval Operating Base at Norfolk. 
To newspapermen he talked in the same 


old way—jeered at democracy, assailed 


Big Business, and foresaw social revolution. 
The Navy investigated, then announced: 
“The Secretary of the Navy has found 
that Mr. Deatherage is an undesirable 
person within the meaning of the contract 
[with Doyle & Russell] and, as such, 
will be excluded from the site of Navy 
work.” 





War on Rumors 


President Roosevelt, indignant at wide- 
spread rumors dangerous to national de- 
fense and loose talk revealing vital infor- 
mation to the Axis, characterized Wash- 
ington on Feb. 17 as the national rumor 
factory, the source of more lies, spoken 
and printed, than any other place in the 
country. 

A persistent rumor in Washington that 
Secretary of the Navy Frank Knox had 
not revealed all the damage done at Pearl 
Harbor led the President to commend a 
cartoon in The Washington Star illustrating 
Winston Churchill’s suggestion. that. mill- 
stones be hung about the necks of those 
causing disunity and that they be tossed 
in the sea. 


Ever since Pearl Harbor, official and 
private groups in the United States have 
been working to educate the public and 
the armed forces to a policy of silence. In 
December, Seagram Distillers Corp. and 
Bristol-Myers Co., distributors of drug 
sundries, issued posters for taverns and - 
drugstores urging Americans to beware of 
flapping Axis ears. In January, going be- 
yond the silence warning in every sol- 
dier’s manual, the Second Corps Area 
Headquarters, on Governor’s Island, New 
York, warned officers and enlisted men 
that they would be held strictly account- 
able for military information revealed by 
their relatives. 

The research council of the Academy of 
Motion Picture Arts and Sciences made 
for the Army Signal Corps a motion-pic- 
ture short, “Safeguarding Military Infor- 
mation,” which was shown at Army camps 
and is now being released at regular pic- 
ture houses throughout the country. The 
38th “Cyclone” Division, consisting of sol- 
diers from Indiana, Kentucky, and West 
Virginia, has begun a vigorous drive 
against loose talk by sponsoring a poster 
campaign, an entry in which appears on 
the Newsweek cover. The effort is aimed 
particularly at discouraging soldiers from 
sending military information to their 


homes in their letters and discouraging the 
families from spreading any information 
they might receive in this way. 

The British-American Ambulance Corps 
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Quiet campaign: A graphic poster crusade to prevent wagging 


is now conducting a “button your lip” cru- 
sade, selling throughout the country post- 
ers depicting the dangers to men, ships, 
and industrial plants in loose talk. The post- 
ers, arranged for by the Society of Illustra- 
tors, were done by a group of well-known 
artists, among them Otto Soglow, Stevan 
Dohanos, C. C. Beall, John Holmgren, and 
Adolph Triedler. The Army also is distrib- 
uting these posters throughout its camps. 

The Army as yet has no organized post- 
er campaign for silence. The Navy has put 
up posters in prominent places in its offices, 
training centers, and yards. Some of these 
warn: “Loose Lips May Lose Ships,” 
“S.0.8.—Save Our Secrets,” ‘“Sh-h-h-h! 
That’s SABOTALK!,” “To Men Only— 
Don’t Tell Her!” and “Look Who’s Listen- 
ing,” which has pictures of Hitler, Musso- 
lini, and Hirohito underneath. The Navy 
is planning an organized offensive for cau- 
tion. 


q Mr. Roosevelt also charged the presence 
in Washington and elsewhere of an Amer- 
ican “Cliveden set,” similar to that which 
met at Lady Astor’s estate in England 
both before and after Munich, and urged 
appeasement of Hitler as the British for- 
eign policy. 

The President refused to identify the 


Washington set, “out of politeness,”. but — 


The New Masses in its issue of Feb. 24 
was not so reticent. It maintained that 
its meeting place was New Friendship, 
home of Mrs. Evalyn Walsh McLean, 
owner of the Hope diamond. The New 
Masses’ “Appeaser’s Who’s Who” included 
Representatives Martin Dies and Hamil- 
ton Fish; William R. Castle, former Under 
Secretary of State; Senators Burton K. 
Wheeler, Gerald P. Nye, and Robert R. 
Reynolds, the latter Mrs. McLean’s newly 
acquired son-in-law; the Finnish Minister 
Hjalmar Procopé, John L. Lewis, and Alice 
Longworth, the President’s cousin. Adolf 
A. Berle Jr., Assistant Secretary of State; 
John Foster, secretary of the British Em- 

bassy; Sir Wilmott Lewis, Washington cor- 
' respondent of The London Times; James 


H. R. Cromwell, former minister to Can- 
ada; Eleanor Patterson, publisher of The 
Washington Times-Herald; Emil Hurja, 
publisher of The Pathfinder; J. Edgar 
Hoover, director of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, and Igor Cassini, Times- 
Herald gossip columnist who was once 
tarred and feathered for one of his items. 

Mrs. McLean denied the charge that her 
home was “the general headquarters of 
fifth columnists, the clearinghouse of those 
who ‘justify’ Hitler, who gloat over Pearl 
Harbor,” and demanded a warrant from 
the District Attorney: for the arrest of 
Bruce Minton, author of The New Masses 
article, on a charge of criminal libel. She 
was referred to the civil courts. 





Alien roundup: Two of the Japa- 
nese nabbed in West Coast area 





NEWSWEEK 





tongues from wasting lives 


Seaboard Safeguard 


F.D.R. Order Permits Removal 
of Anyone From Military Areas 


During the last war President Wilson 
decided that nobody could “move in the 
air without a permit.” Before the United 
States entered this war President Roose- 
velt decided that Americans could not 
travel on the sea without special permis- 
sion. By executive order on Feb. 20 the 
President limited the rights of both Amer- 
icans and aliens to inhabit the land. 

Aimed at Japanese residents on the Pa- 
cific Coast, the order would permit their 
evacuation from the entire seaboard to in- 
land states. The order as it stands could 
also be applied at any time to Germans, 
Italians, or Americans in any part of the 
country designated a military area by the 
Secretary of War or his appropriate com- 
manders. 

Attorney General Francis Biddle denied 
that the President’s order amounted to 
martial law, because under it, he said, no 
civil rights or processes were suspended. 
He added that mass removals had to be 
handled by the Army because the job was 
too big for the Justice Department, which 
has only 350 FBI men on the entire West 
Coast. He also said the move was largely 
for protection of the Japanese themselves, 
and he thought it would have their com- 
plete cooperation. 

The same day the President’s order was 
announced, Shigemasa Yoshioka was shot 
to death at Stockton, Calif., several other 
Japanese were wounded, and some robbei, 
supposedly by overzealous vigilantes. Be- 
cause of this growing danger, Japanese 
farmers in California’s Salinas Valley, 
which produces more than half the lettuce 
and a third of the carrots of the country, 
were giving up their leases on rich farm 
lands, while Filipinos were refusing to work 
for Japanese farmers, who in the past ce- 
pended on them for a large part of their 
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labor. Some experts were worried that 
large-scale removals of Japanese would af- 
fect 1942 farm-production quotas, but 
white competitors said there would be 
plenty of lettuce and carrots even if every 
Japanese was evacuated. 

Meanwhile, Federal agents made sweep- 
ing raids on aliens all along the Pacific 
Coast and into Arizona. They seized Ger- 
mans and Italians as well as Japanese. 
Some were found to have guns, ammuni- 
tion, dynamite, aerial-bomb casings, secret 
documents, and uniforms. 

Although Federal authorities were silent 
about the danger of another Pearl Harbor 
along the Pacific Seaboard, West Coast of- 
ficials were frank in their warnings. At- 
torney General Earl Warren of California 
told the Tolan committee investigating na- 
tional-defense migration: “If we think 
sabotage has not been planned for us, we 
are living in a fool’s paradise. The most 
convincing proof .of a real plan is the fact 
that we have had no sabotage yet. That is 
the most ominous sign. We. have been 
lulled into a false sense of security. Few 
people realize we are approaching an invis- 
ible deadline.” 

Warren said California was especially 
vulnerable because of its size, number of 
bases and defense plants, geographical po- 
sition, and the fire hazard caused by 
forests, climate, and predominance of 
frame construction. There are approxi- 
mately 120,000 aliens in the state. 

In Portland, Ore., FBI men arrested 25 
reputed agents of the Japanese Black 
Dragon Society, the largest and oldest pa- 
triotic gang in Japan. Near Bonneville 
Dam they seized ten Japs, two Germans, 
and an Italian for possessing sticks of 
dynamite, fuses, guns, and knives. 

Mayor Earl Riley of Portland, who is 
credited with setting up one of the finest 
civilian-defense organizations in the coun- 
try, said: “We are not only vulnerable— 
we are wide open. I believe . . . that the 
only reason the fifth columnists haven’t 
struck so far is because their respective 
governments haven’t given them the go 
ahead.” The Portland City Council passed 
a resolution calling on the Federal govern- 
ment to remove all Axis aliens from the 
coast at once. 


Viereck Vibrations 


Rep. Hamilton Fish, tall New York Re- 
publican, traded verbal punches with a 
small but confident government prosecutor 
at the trial of George Sylvester Viereck, 
Nazi propaganda agent, in a Washington 
courtroom last week. But a heavily pow- 
dered blonde went a long way toward 
stealing the spotlight when her actions 
boosted the bail of Prescott Dennett, one 
of the material witnesses. 

Fish, charged by William Power Ma- 
loney, special assistant to the Attorney 
General, with arranging for distribution un- 








CRs cee nL __ 
Father and Son: David Ny- 
vall, 20-year-old conscientious ob- 
jector, was held for a hearing in Chi- 
cago after he had refused to register 
for the draft because he did not 
want any part of “murder.” His 
dad, a Teachers College tutor, 
pleaded: “It’s your country and 
your freedom that’s at stake!” Da- 
vid Sr. convinced David Jr. to 
change his mind for America. After 
their talk, the two embraced. 
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International photos 





der Congressional frank of 125,000 copies 
of a speech written by Viereck, climaxed 
a tempestuous half hour on the witness 
stand Friday by disclaiming any connec- 
tion with the propagandist. Maloney, iron- 
ically referring to the defendant as “this 
good American citizen,” asked if it wasn’t 
a “coincidence that his views as a German 
propagandist correspond to yours as an 
American congressman?” Fish shouted: 
“The man that made that speech lies!” 

Fish said he knew Viereck only “as an 
American citizen” and added “his acquaint- 
ance with me was the same as with Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt.” Maloney replied wrath- 
fully: “That’s a public insult.” And when 
Fish protested his loyalty to the United 
States, Maloney asked if he had “ever 
heard the quotation of Samuel Johnson: 
‘Patriotism is the last refuge of a scoun- 
drel’?”” 

The blonde, Maria Cecelia Waters, made 
her appearance early in the week in the 
spectators’ section of the courtroom. She 
busied herself taking copious notes. On 
Feb. 19 District Attorney Edward M. Cur- 
ran told the court Miss Waters had been 
relaying news of the trial to Dennett, who 
headed the Make-Europe-Pay-War-Debts 
Committee, a group allegedly financed by 
Viereck. Justice F. Dickinson Letts raised 
Dennett’s bail from $1,500 to $3,500. 


In another District of Columbia court 
scene, Laura Ingalls (Newsweek, Feb. 23) 
was sentenced to serve eight months to 
two years in prison for failing to register ~ 
with the State Department as a paid agent 
of the German Government. Defiant, she 
told the court she was “a truer patriot than 
those who convicted me.” 





OCD Exodus 


The outbound movement from Office of 
Civilian Defense jobs, started by the resig- 
nation of Mayor F. H. La Guardia of New 
York as national director, reached a climax 
in the departure of Mrs. Roosevelt as 
assistant director on Feb. 20. The First 
Lady’s letter of resignation to James M. 
Landis, new OCD head, pointed out: “By 
remaining in the Office of Civilian Defense 
I would only make it possible for those 
who wish to attack me, because of my 
beliefs, to attack an agency which I consid- 
er can prove its usefulness so completely to 
the people that it should be free of attack, 
in order to render its maximum service.” 
Mrs. Roosevelt’s action followed by two 
days the resignation of her dancer-protégée, 
Mayris Chaney, as $4,600-a-year director 
of the Children’s Welfare Division. 

Also of national significance was the re- 
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Sturdy Shaws: Capt. John, the first U.S.S. Shaw after collision . . . 
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But the emergency-repaired vessel made a U.S. port for a comeback 





volt against Mayor La Guardia’s civilian- 
defense direction in his own bailiwick. The 
mayor had hardly retired as national OCI) 
director when petitions were circulated 
among some air-raid wardens in New York 
asking Congress to place responsibility for 
the protection of civilians in the area 
directly under the War Department. La 
Guardia replied that he was responsible 
under the charter for the city’s safety. He 
made his statement over the municipal 
radio station, apparently his only. contact 
with the public, since he has refused to see 
reporters for several weeks. Police Commis- 
sioner Lewis J. Valentine issued a stern 
warning on “insubordination” and “sabo- 
tage” of the civilian-defense effort, indi- 
cating that those signing the petitions 
could not expect to retain their posts. 

On Feb. 18 Landis eliminated as of “no 
further value” the Office of Inspectors- 
General, headed by former Mayor T. 
Semmes Walmsley of New Orleans, and the 
Know Your Government Division, of which 
S. Howard Evans, formerly at the Budget 
Bureau, was the $8,000-a-year head. He 
also eliminated the associate directorship 
of the Division of State and Local Co- 
operation, held by the former Socialist 
Mayor of Milwaukee, Daniel W. Hoan. 

On Feb. 19 Congress completed action 
on the first deficiency appropriation bill 
of 1942, containing a $100,000,000 pro- 
vision for the OCD. 





Unsinkable Shaw 


Among the early heroes of the young 
United States Navy was a pugnacious 
Irishman, Capt. John Shaw. He won lau- 
rels during the undeclared war with France 
in 1798 as commander of the schooner 
Enterprise, capturing eight French priva- 
teers within a few months. Later he fought 
in the War of 1812 and in several expedi- 
tions against the Barbary pirates. So it 
was only natural that eventually his name 
would grace an American warship. 

The first destroyer Shaw, commissioned 
in 1916, was sliced in two when the British 
troopship Aquitania plowed through her in 
the English Channel on a foggy October 
night in 1918. Nevertheless the crew 
nursed the after part of the ship into Port- 
land, 50 miles away, and she was eventu- 
ally restored to service. For this feat the 
Navy Cross was awarded her captain, 
William A. Glassford, now a vice admiral 
and Commander of the United States 
Naval Forces, Southwest Pacific. 

Another and newer destroyer Shaw car- 
ries on the tradition of unsinkability in 
this war. When the Japanese attacked 
Pearl Harbor Dec. 7, bombs wrecked her 
forward section as she lay in drydock. The 
ship was regarded as lost. But 72 days 
later, on Feb. 17, the U.S.S. Shaw pushed 
her emergency bow into a West Coasi 
dock—under her own steam. She will be 
ready for combat service in a few weeks. 
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Route to Offense 


U.S.-Alaska ‘Burma Road’ Idea 
Gains Supporters in Washington 


If you send a letter to Fairbanks, Alaska, 
addressed to “The MacDonald,” Donald 
MacDonald will get it. The lean, sun- 
browned former railroad construction en- 
gineer, known throughout America’s north- 
ernmost domain as “Father of the Alaskan 
Highway,” heads a clan of two sons and 
their wives, four daughters and _ their 
husbands, and a batch of grandchildren 
who make up the territory’s strongest 
boosters. 

A former cub reporter in Philadelphia, 
MacDonald became interested in engineer- 
ing and in 1914 went to Alaska to help 
build the government railroad. By the 
1920s he was so confident of the terri- 
tory’s future that he began to urge the 
government to build an automobile high- 
way linking Alaska with Canada and the 
United States. 

The genesis of his idea was his earlier 
work with the late E. H. Harriman, who 
envisioned a grand trunk line connecting 
the railroads of the United States with 
those of Siberia and Continental Europe 
via a tunnel or bridge across the 56-mile 
Bering Strait. That move was effectively 
blocked by Tokyo, suspicious of any Siber- 
ian development after the Jap defeat of 
the Russians in 1905. However, MacDon- 
ald retained the idea of an Alaskan trans- 
portation link with the rest of the Western 
Hemisphere as a sound economic and de- 
fensive project. 

For more than a decade, with MacDon- 
ald and others prodding constantly, the 
idea was argued back and forth. Congress 
took the matter under consideration in 
1930, but the Canadian Government re- 
fused to cooperate, preferring some alter- 
nate plan more favorable to Canadian Air- 
ways. Since the United States entered the 
war, Canada has viewed the action more 
favorably, and prompt legislative action in 
Washington now awaits the completion of 
diplomatic dickering. 

President Roosevelt gave the enterprise 
its most favorable push on Feb. 17, when 
he said that an attack on Alaska was a defi- 
nite possibility and that the War Depart- 
ment was completing plans for a highway 
as a needed defense measure. The Army 
previously had held that an island-sheltered 
inside passage for ships would be sufficient 
but in the face of the war emergency sent 
a commission of engineers to Canada to 
study a land link from Edmonton, Alta., 
to Alaska, a route now favored by Cana- 
dians. 

Virtually all authorities agree that an 
American-Canadian “Burma Road” to 
Alaska is a military necessity, giving the 
United Nations a chance to pile up supplies 
within bombing distance of the Japanese 
mainland. Once established, the base could 
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Forging a new link to Alaska 


be used to strike back at Japan regardless 
of what happened in the South Pacific. 

The President said that work on a high- 
way would have to start soon to take ad- 
vantage of weather conditions. But he re- 
vealed that other possibilities are being 
considered still, among them the construc- 
tion of a one-track railroad, easier than a 
highway to keep open in winter. There also 
have been suggestions that materials be 
transported by plane. 

The highway route favored by MacDon- 
ald and the Alaskan International High- 
way Commission appointed by Mr. Roose- 
velt in 1938 extends along existing roads 
from Seattle to Prince George, B. C. From 
there to Fairbanks there are 449 miles of 
roads already built, leaving 1,051 miles to 
be covered by new construction. Alaskans 
say this route could be kept open all year 
because it would run behind the coastal 
mountain range, where the snow, light and 
powdery, does not turn to slush. 

Anthony J. Dimond, delegate from Alas- 
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ka to Congress, found the President’s state- 
ment disheartening because of the delay it 
indicated. He called for immediate con- 
struction of the MacDonald road, con- 
demning plane transports as “lacking in 
every vestige of common sense” and rail- 
road construction as too expensive and 
wasteful of valuable materials. The high- 
way, he said, would cost less than the bat- 
tleship Arizona, “which now lies a total 
wreck in Pearl Harbor after only fifteen 
minutes of combat.” 





Rape in Washington 


The eyes of the nation are on Washing- 
ton these days for personal as well as 
strategic reasons. Thousands of young 
girls have flocked to the nation’s capital 
to work in defense offices, and they find 
that rooming-house keepers, who may ob- 
tain licenses for as little as $5, don’t put 
out welcome signs. The operators consider 
men or married couples to be less trouble 
and less risk, so the girls have to take 
what they can get. 

Betty Ruth Cranfield, 20-year-old 
blonde, thought she was lucky when she 
left her home in Provo, Utah, to work for 
OPM, because space was waiting for her 
in the rooming house operated jointly by 
Hester Chamberlin, a friend of Betty’s 
family, and Orman W. Ewing, 53-year-old 
former Democratic National Committee- 
man from Utah. She attracted the atten- 
tion of Ewing, who occasionally took the 
girl on sightseeing tours and once to the 
Mormon church, of which both are mem- 
bers. 

On Oct. 25 Betty had a date with Rob- 
ert Payne, an RFC clerk whom she had 
known in Utah and who also lived at the 
rooming house. When they returned, Hes- 
ter Chamberlin and Ewing were having a 
drink, Betty said, and she refused an offer 
to join them. But several hours later, she 
testified when the ex-politician was 
brought to trial, the chain lock on her door 
was broken and she saw Ewing, clad only 
in his underwear, bending over her. He 
threatened to kill her and throw her into 
a nearby excavation if she did not submit 
to him. 

On Feb. 21 a jury of eleven men and 
one woman found Ewing guilty of rape. 
“T never did it,” Ewing protested as he was 
led to jail. 

There have been numerous complaints 
of the dangers to women in Washington 
through crowded conditions and the gen- 
eral lax control over rooming houses and 
other housing facilities. Because of this, 
and because of the widespread interest in 
the case, the prosecution had asked for the 
death penalty, possible in such a case 
under the law in Washington and through- 
out much of the South. The jury did not 
recommend death, however, so Ewing 
faces a maximum of 30 years in jail. His 
lawyers said they would appeal. 
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Strategy House 
Headquarters of the Public Health Serv- 


ice last week became one of the most heav- 
ily guarded buildings in the United States. 
Mysteriously, a 15-foot steel-mesh fence 
shot up and enclosed the rear grounds. 
From dusk to dawn searchlights played 
upon the chaste marble walls. Sentries 
bearing automatic rifles prodded loafers to 
move on. : 

As processions of blue-caped nurses gave 
way to a day and night traffic of generals 
and admirals, alert Washingtonians sur- 
mised what was afoot. Despite British 
hopes to the contrary, there was no con- 
cealing from general observation that the 
GHQ of the United Nations, two weeks 
after its establishment, had found a home. 
Bowing to that realization, Army censors 
permitted publication of its location, thus 
challenging the Luftwaffe or the Gestapo 
to attempt invasion of its security if they 
dared. 

Moving day marked the toppling of 
troublesome barriers to coordinated mili- 
tary effort. Even as the impact of further 
Southwestern Pacific reversals brought 
fresh clamor for a unified command, trucks 
from the Navy and Army Munitions Build- 
ings just across Constitution Avenue, and 
from scattered offices of Allied agencies, 
wheeled into the sanctum the ultra-secret 
maps, war plans, blueprints, and codes on 
which joint operations could be based. The 
draftsmen of the plans and maps followed 
the trucks, along with other personnel who 
will eventually number 400. 

No longer need the United States Army 
Chief of Staff, Gen. George C. Marshall, 
and British Field Marshal Sir John Dill 
bandy cryptic phrases in telephone confer- 
ences, whose security from espionage the 
telephone company was unable to guaran- 
tee. No longer need British Admiral Sir 
Charles Little fume over precious minutes 
lost in congested traffic en route to a con- 
- ference with the United States Chief of 
Naval Operations, Admiral Harold R. 
Stark. These four, with the United States 
air chief, Lt. Gen. H. H. Arnold, Brit- 
ish Air Marshal D. C. Evill, British Lt. 
Gen. Sir Colville Wemyss, and members 
of the Anzac, Russian, Chinese, and Dutch 
staffs were together under one roof, a cra- 
nium housing the brains which execute 
grand strategy on five continents and seven 
seas. ; 

The apparatus for unified command was 
thus in place, for by the week end the 
building housed, among other vital mili- 
tary agencies, the combined Chiefs of 
Staff, Anglo-American Munitions Assign- 
ment Board, United States Army-Navy 
Joint Intelligence Committee, United 
State Army-Navy Joint Strategy Commit- 


tee, and representatives of the British 
North American Supply Council. Part of 
Rear Admiral Emory S. Land’s Shipping 
Adjustment Board was on the way. 

From far-flung battle fronts—Bataan, 
Rangoon, Tobruk, Changsha, Batavia, and 
Port Darwin—good and ill tidings flowed 
in. To generals on these fronts, to the 
Pearl Harbor naval bastion, and to com- 
manders of troop and supply transports 
zigzagging on distant seas, GHQ radioed 
tactical suggestions designed to stem the 
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Headline Tonic 


A cold sent President Roosevelt 
to bed on Thursday, Feb. 19, and 
The Washington Post front-paged 
that item of news. But a typesetter, 
mistaking an L for an E, produced 
a headline which brought anxious 
editorial frowns and a peremptory 
.order to stop the press. While the 
editor recalled 980 misprinted copies 
from the trucks and hugged himself 
at his hair-breadth escape, a Post 
reporter, Edward Folliard, repeated 
the headline orally to Presidential 
Secretary Stephen Early, for a laugh. 

Early thought the President might 
chuckle, too, and he was right. With- 
in the hour a Post circulation roust- 
about delivered twelve copies which 
the White House had _ requested 
forthwith. The headline, Early said, 
evoked a tonic “belly laugh” which 
Mr. Roosevelt decided to share with 
aides. It read: 


PRESIDENT KEPT 
TO ROOMS BY COED 
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Japs. The plague fighters whom GHQ dis- 
placed, Surgeon General Hugh S. Parran 
and his staff, quietly carried on, meantime, 
in the suburban Bethesda, Md., laborato- 
ries to which they were relegated for the 
war’s duration. 


Women Scorned 


Squeals of protest rose at the White House 
gates on Monday of this week. The wail- 
ing of the Niobes came from five feminine 
reporters, Marion Barrows of Lowell Mel- 
lett’s office, Lelia Bathon of The Army and 
Navy Journal, Ann Cottrell of The Chicago 
Sun, Winifred Mallon of The New York 
Times, and Lilian Rixey of Life magazine. 
They had been barred from Mrs. Roose- 
velt’s first press conference since the First 
Lady retired as the target of OCD critics. 

More enraged than the others, Miss Mal- 
lon made her way into the press room of the 
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Executive Offices of the White House to 
ferret out members of a five-woman com- 
mittee which had pruned Mrs. Roosevelt’s 
press list from more than 100 to about 25. 
There were two present—Esther Van Wag- 
oner Tufty, representative of Michigan 
newspapers, and May Craig of The Port- 
land Press-Herald. 

Miss Tufty eluded the fury by sneaking 
into the most available haven—the men’s 
washroom. From that sanctum, the refugee 
from wrath heard Miss Mallon’s ery: “You 
can’t do this to The Times!” 

The newspaperwomen had had their 
warning. Notices that a new registration 
would be needed for eligibility to Mrs. 
Roosevelt’s conferences went out more than 
a month ago. The purpose was to bar all 
except authentic full-time reporters. The 
deadline was set for Feb. 14. The five 
banned Monday—all veterans—had _ig- 
nored the notice. 


Living Room 

The lot of many a busy business execu- 
tive has been eased in Washington since 
some of the nation’s leading corporations 
have adopted a_ guest-house policy. 
Through the courtesy of their home offices, 
which have leased houses, apartments, 
whole floors of hotels, and similar accom- 
modations, businessmen no longer face the 
“Sorry, no rooms available” of the harassed 
hotel clerk or sit about in crowded lobbies 
waiting for a rare vacancy on their visits 
to the capital. 

One of the most enterprising of the cor- 
porations has made available to its offi- 
cers the ivy-covered Victorian-Gothic man- 
sion in the exclusive Shoreham district 
which formerly housed the Bulgarian Le- 
gation. Nothing Bulgarian remains—the 
rooms are even being redone in a patriotic 
red, white, and blue motif—and the Amer- 
ican atmosphere is upheld by a bar, a 
piano, and a_ well-stocked _ library. 
Breakfast is on the house, and the large 
kitchens can handle large dinners. 

The house will handle twelve fortunate 
guests at a time, each of them entitled to 
a pass key. For those who wish to stay at 
home, there is, in one room, a large fire- 
place peering out from among the roots of 
a papier-maché apple tree which blossoms 
over a domed ceiling. Although it is strict- 
ly a bachelor establishment to date, wives 
are technically admissible. The house is 
owned by Mrs. Katherine O. Perot of New 
York, who, with the approval of the Rent 
Commissioner, now collects a $750 month- 
ly rental as against the $430 the Bulgar- 
ians used to pay. 

Among the companies providing roofs 
for their representatives are the Texas Oil 
Co., Pan-American Airways, and Inter- 
national Business Machines, Inc. Others, 
which may not yet have obtained quarters, 
are on the alert for any homes vacated as a 
result of the President’s remarks about 
unwanted “parasites.” 
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‘Scorched-Earth’ in Cabinet 
Churchill’s Reply to Critics 


Ministerial Heads Lopped 
to Quiet the Mounting Storm; 
Cripps and Grigg Get Posts 


Winston Churchill had fought a delaying 
action on his own Parliamentary front 
ever since his return from America. Suc- 
cessive military reverses aroused public 
clamor for a top-to-bottom reconstruction 
of the government. 

Last week the clamor reached a cre- 
scendo. Gone were the days when the Prime 
Minister, in jaunty seagoing reefer and 
cap or battle bowler, could beguile away 
criticism over Greece, Crete, and Libya, 
when a mere sight of the bulldog jaw and 
long black Havana clamped between the 
teeth could assure Britons of ultimate 
victory. Crisis was in the air. Men in pubs 
talked of a general election. Churchill was 
censured for obstinately holding the major 
defense powers in his own hands, for ex- 
cessive loyalty to subordinates of dubious 
ability and for his refusal to make a clean gees 
sweep of Munich appeasers. The sedate, é ge come 
influential Economist declared: “Nowhere Grigg, new War Minster 
in the world is a scorched-earth policy 
more necessary than in Whitehall.” 

Thus beleaguered, Churchill gave way. 
The War Cabinet was reduced from nine 
to seven members. Two rising political 
figures came to power: 

Sir Stafford Cripps, advocate of closer 
relations with Russia and in recent weeks 
regarded as one of Churchill’s few rivals, 
was named Lord Privy Seal and Leader of 
the House of Commons. A brilliant intel- 
lectual, now 52 years old, Cripps once 
earned more than $100,000 a year at the 
bar. His political tendencies, however, were 
so Leftist that he was expelled from the 
Labor party in 1939 for advocating a 
united front with the Communists. Later 
he became ambassador to Moscow. 

Oliver Lyttelton, 48-year-old industrial- 
ist, a Conservative who made his debut in 
politics in 1940, is known as a champion 
red-tape slasher. His appointment as Min- 
ister of State supervising production, 
spelled an eclipse for the high-powered, 
enemy-making Lord Beaverbrook, who was 
shifted to Washington as a coordinator of 
United Nations resources. 

As for the rest of the line-up, Churchill 
kept the portfolio of Defense, stubbornly 
resisting all pressure to relinquish the vital 
post. Clem2nt Attlee, Socialist leader, be- 














came Dominions Secretary, retaining his 
rank as Deputy Prime Minister. Three 
of the inner Cabinet stayed where they 
were: Lord President of .the Council Sir 
John Anderson, Foreign Secretary An- 
thony Eden, and Labor Minister Ernest 
Bevin. 

Having installed Cripps and Lyttelton, 
known to be high-powered dynamos, 
Churchill again on Sunday made sweeping 
changes in his line-up in order to strength- 
en his position before Parliament. Out of 
the general Cabinet went five Ministers, 
including three constant targets of Church- 
ill’s critics. They were Arthur Greenwood, 
Laborite Minister without Portfolio, ac- 
cused of nothing more heinous than being 
ineffectual; Lt. Col. John T. C. Moore- 
Brabazon, Minister of Aircraft Produc- 
tion and an inept politician who got him- 
self and Churchill into boiling water last 
year by expressing the hope that Russia 
and Germany would “exterminate” each 
other, and David Margesson, Minister of 
War, bitterly hated because he had been 
Chamberlain’s right-hand man and a ruth- 
less Conservative party whip. 

Margesson was replaced by the 51-year- 
old Permanent Under Secretary for War, 
Sir James Grigg, rated the toughest man 
in civil service. Viscount Cranborne fol- 
lowed Lord Moyne as Colonial Minister 
and House of Lords Leader; Hugh Dalton 
became Board of Trade President, with 





“Love me—love my dog!” 
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Viscount Wolmer succeeding him as Eco- 


nomic Warfare Minister; Col. John Jestyn 
Llewellin got the Aircraft post and Lord 
Portal took Lord Reith’s place as Works 
Minister. 


Neighborhood Row 


Uruguay, under Gen. Alfredo Baldomir, 
President since 1938, has been a progres- 
sive republic and “good neighbor.” It co- 
operated wholeheartedly in hemisphere de- 
fense and broke with the Axis at the Rio 
de Janeiro conference. 

Internally, however, Uryguay has been 
hamstrung by a curious constitutional re- 
form of 1934 which, designed to keep po- 
tential dictators in hand, gives the second 
largest political party three of the nine 
Cabinet posts and half the Senate seats. 
Baldomir’s Colorados, or Liberals, are in 
power but have been checked at every 
turn by Dr. Luis Alberto de Herrera’s 
Blancos, or Conservatives, who, although 
they represent only a sixth of the elector- 
ate, have clung stubbornly to their dis- 
proportionate power. Herrera, who is 
strongly pro-Axis and a bitter foe of the 
United States, has been received in both 
Berlin and Rome. In desperation, Baldomir 
proposed a plebiscite at the Presidential 
election March 29 to abolish the trouble- 
some setup. 

Last week the Herreristas took advan- 
tage of Colorado absences in the Senate 
and railroaded through a resolution cen- 
suring the government. Baldomir hit back 
three hours later by dissolving Congress, 
calling out his army to keep order, and 
postponing the election. The Blancos tried 
to force their way into the imposing Con- 
gress building but were barred by soldiers. 
They then held a meeting in the open 
outside and proclaimed the Blanco Vice 
President, Cesar Charlone, as President. 





With the Burma Road imperiled, camels plod the rough Sinkiang Trail toting supplies into China 





President Baldomir staged a coup 


Police broke up the meeting. This week, 
when Baldomir set up a Council of State 
to replace Congress, Herrera admitted tem- 
porary defeat. He planned a voluntary 
exile, then changed his mind and decided to 
stay and fight the government. 





Bid for India 


Chiang Kai-shek wore a _ ceremonial 
wreath about his neck, but his bearing was 
grim. Mohandas K. Gandhi swirled his fa- 
mous spinning wheel, but he, too, was grim. 
China’s 56-year-old generalissimo and In- 
dia’s 73-year-old skin-and-bones pacifist 
prophet met in Calcutta last week to dis- 
cuss the fate of| 738,000,000 people—one- 
third of mankind, earmarked for future 
exploitation by the Japanese. 

The barrier of language was hurdled by 
Mme. Chiang Kai-shek, who acquired Eng- 
lish and a knowledge of Occidental ways in 


the United States. Now 46 years old, hand- 
some and dynamic, and a political power 
in her own right, the “madamissimo” al- 
lowed herself to be decked out like a de- 
mure Purdah woman in a hand-woven sar; 
with a vermilion spot for good luck on her 
forehead. Chiang retired for a rest, and his 
wife tackled the prophet in the Englis) 
language. The talks lasted four and a haif 
hours. All the while Gandhi worked at his 
wheel, stopping only to eat his evening 
meal: chapatis (unleavened bread) , boiled 
vegetables, fruit, and goat’s milk. 

What conclusions were reached remained 
a secret, but Chiang’s motives in visiting 
India, outlined the week before (NEws- 
WEEK, Feb. 23), were: now taking on a 
more definite shape. They fell into two 
categories: 


PouiticaL: As an Asiatic and head of a 
Japanese-victimized nation, Chiang under- 
took to convince Gandhi and Pandit Jawa- 
harlal Nehru, leader of the All-India Con- 
gress, that their policy of passive resistance 
and unswerving demands for purana swaraj, 
or absolute independence from Britain, 
could only open the doors to Tokyo. It was 
a situation calculated to baffle even the 
most skilled of negotiators. 

Out of Hindu unrest, the Japanese had 
fomented a dangerous fifth column. The 
guiding mind behind it was the fanatic pa- 
triarch Mitsuru Toyama, chief of the 
Black Dragon Society, whose thatched 
house at Gotemba, a village at the foot of 
Fujiyama, was for several years a haven 
for Indian agitators. 

One method of wooing the Hindus was 
adopted by Chiang in his role as negotia- 
tor. He appealed to Britain to grant “real 
political power” to India and at the same 
time exhorted the Hindus to show “ut- 
most exertion” in the cause of freedom. 

London’s reaction to Chiang’s statement 
appeared in a report that Churchill was 











9 billion pounds 


in every cubic mile 


As our national strength expands, the need for mag- 
nesium, lightest of all structural metals, grows ever 
greater. Is there any likelihood that our sources of 
supply will “run dry’? 


There are nine billion pounds of this all-important 
metal in every cubic mile of sea water. 


But there it stayed until Dow built a sea water plant 
and began the production of magnesium from ocean 
water for the first time in history. The plant was 
started in March, 1940. By January, 1941, the ocean 
was rolling in and the metal pouring out. 






MAGNESIUM ALLOYS — 


LIGHTEST OF ALL STRUCTURAL METALS 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 

New York City, St. Louis, Chicago, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Seattle, Houston 





went corer 


Dow has had long experience in producing mag- 
nesium. It has been extracting it from Michigan brine 
since 1915 and has devoted more than 25 years to 
the development of DOWMETAL* Magnesium Alloys, 
their fabrication and application. 


It is fortunate Dow took this initiative in 1915. It is 
fortunate also that Dow has successfully tapped the 
inexhaustible resources of the sea. Today magnesium 
is indispensable to the nation, especially in the con- 
struction of airplanes—and there is no probability 
that the ocean will run dry. 


*Trade Mark Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 
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Use extraordinary care in black- 
outs. Here’s anew driving hazard, a 
new walking hazard that affects every 
one of us. It calls for more vigilance, 
more care for our own safety and 
the safety of others. Even in our 
homes, this zew hazard is present. 


——— 

Carelessness with fire costs 
the nation a calamitous 
total. Now more than ever 
it is vital to check this. Your 
Hartford Agent or insurance 
broker can give you many 
tested ideas for reducing fire 
risk in your home and place 
of business. 





Keep ’em Flying! 





We mean the battle against accidents—acci- 
dents at home, at work, at play, on the road. 
The statement at the top of this page gives some 
idea of the magnitude of industrial accidents 
alone. Today when our nation’s life depends 
upon an all-out effort, the prevention of acci- 
dents will be a major victory. 





In a year, through work-accidents, enough man- 
hours were lost to build 45 battleships or 375 de- 
stroyers or 450 submarines or 195,000 light tanks 
or 75,000 fighter planes or 30,000 medium bombers 
or 15,000 heavy bombers. 





We can win this battle” 
without a shot 





Thanks to safety goggles the flying 
bit of metal didn’t touch his eye— 
so he’s still on the job. To provide 
every possible safety device is man- 
agement’s responsibility. To take 
every Care is the individual worker’s. 


Even though you practice every precaution, you may 
still be exposed to financial losses you do not know about. 
Call Western Union, or Canadian National Telegraphs, 
and ask for the name of your nearest Hartford Agent. 
Ask about “‘the NEW 
Way of Buying Insur- 
ance.”’ Let a Hartford 
Agent or your broker 
study your risks, guard 
you against big losses. 
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ready to grant new powers of autonomy to 
India. But here loomed another obstacle. 
The nation’s Moslems, 77,000,000 strong, 
have consistently opposed a Hindu-domi- 
nated free India and demanded the cre- 
ation of a separate Moslem state. 


Muurary: The Japanese avalanche had 
now rendered useless the Rangoon-Lashio 
railway, feeder of the Burma Road. 
Month: before Chiang, foreseeing the pos- 
sibility, had set thousands of coolies hack- 
ing out an alternate route from Chungking 
to Fulin. What the generalissimo wanted 
last week was ap Indian labor army to 
complete the stretch from Fulin to Sadiya 
and Margherita in Assam, rail heads of the 
Eastern Bengal railway which leads to Cal- 
cutta. Until this can be developed, the 
Chinese will remain dependent for mili- 
tary supplies on a trickle from Russia over 
the Sinkiang Trail to Chungking (News- 
wEEK, Dec. 23, 1940). One trip over this 
rough road usually finishes a motorcar. 
Favorite haulers are camels. 





Zweig Epilogue 

During the last war Stefan Zweig was a 
pacifist. It took the rise of Nazism to rouse 
him, as a Jew and an Austrian, to a sense 
of political reality. Despite the wealth and 
fame that came from his books, including 
the best-selling biographies of Mary Stuart 
and Marie Antoinette, he agpened “as one 
without a country.” 

On Feb. 23 Zweig’s latest book, “Ameri- 
go,” was published in New York. On the 
same day the 60-year-old author and his 
young Viennese wife, Elizabeth, were found 
dead in their homes in Petropolis, resort 
near Rio de Janeiro—suicides by poison. 
“My energy is exhausted,” wrote Zweig in 
his last note, “by long years of. peregrina- 
tion . . . I believe it is time to end a life 
which was dedicated only to spiritual work.” 


War-Guilt Drama 


With all the theatrical pomp of a first 
night at the Comédie Francaise, the curtain 
rose on Feb. 19 on the Riom “war guilt” 
trial wherein the Pétain government seeks 
to fix blame for France’s downfall on six 
former leaders of the republic. The stage 
was set against the somber Gothic and 
Renaissance background of the onetime 
capital of Auvergne, whose ancient ducal 
palace, built of black voleanic rock, now 
serves as a Palais de Justice. 

From tiny separate cells at the local 
jail, the five most prominent of Vichy’s 
political prisoners walked through an un- 
derground passage to the walnut-paneled 
courtroom, hung with priceless tapestries 
and brilliantly lighted by crystal lusters. 
Facing them were seven Supreme Court 
judges in ermine robes, seated in heavy 
scarlet and gold chairs. 








The audience had been combed of demo- 
cratic sympathizers. A last-minute purge 
of the press gallery eliminated without ex- 
planation two American ace correspondents, 
Ralph Heinzen of the United Press and 
Paul Ghali of The Chicago Daily News. 

At the bar, a swarm of France’s most 
eloquent lawyers looked forward to mak- 
ing a hash out of the 184-page indictment. 
The documents in the case totaled 100,000 
sheets and weighed more than a ton. 

The role of Defendant No. 1 fell prompt- 
ly to Léon Blum, Socialist leader of the 
Popular Front. Previously reported serious- 
ly ill, the 69-year-old former Premier 
showed himself not only healthy but full 
of fight. 

No less aggressive was the'stocky, short- 
tempered former Premier, Edouard Da- 
ladier, nicknamed by his friends “The 
Bull of Vaucluse” and by his enemies Le 
Fusilleur (killer) . 

Beside these, the three remaining de- 
fendants were inconspicuous. Gray and 
ailing, the former Gen. Maurice Gamelin 
assumed a passive role, refusing to answer 
to the indictment on the ground that it 
would compromise the honor of the army. 

Still more in the role of simple extras 
were former Air Minister Guy La Cham- 
bre, charged with gross official negligence, 
and Pierre Jacomet, former Controller 
General of the Army, humbly facing a 
charge of inefficiency in war-material pro- 
duction. 

The sixth defendant, being tried in 
absentia, was Pierre Cot, La Chambre’s 
predecessor as Air Minister, who left 
France soon after the armistice. At his 
house in Chevy Chase, Md., last week Cot 
bitterly denounced Riom’s “judicial 
comedy.” 

While an original indictment of Paul 
Reynaud was quashed, the former Premier 
was scheduled to testify as a witness. 


Martin Bormann, Deputy Fiihrer 





A two-day session boiled down to two 
points: the court upheld its own legality in 
the face of a stiff challenge; and it ar- 
bitrarily limited the inquiry to a period 
beginning June 7, 1936, the date Léon 
Blum’s Popular Front first came into 
power, thus lodging a presumption of guilt 
at the door of the defendants. 


New No. 3 Nazi 


I now do not want to be anything but 
the first soldier of the Reich. I therefore 
put on the uniform which once had been 
most sacred and dearest to me. I will take 
it off only after victory. Should anything 
happen to me during battle, my successor 
will be [Field Marshal] Goring. Should any- 
thing happen to Géring, his successor will 
be [Party Leader] Hess. Should anything 
happen to, him, the Senate will choose the 
worthiest from its midst. 





Thus did Adolf Hitler, on Sept. 1, 1939, 
designate his successors as he announced 
the invasion of Poland in the Kroll Opera 
House at Berlin. No harm has yet befallen 
either the Fihrer or his next-in-line, but 
something did happen to Deputy Fihrer 
Rudolf Hess: in May 1941 he parachuted 
on Scotland. 

Last week, the vacancy left by Hess in 
the Nazi party setup was filled at last by 
the appointment of Martin Ludwig Bor- 
mann as Deputy Fiihrer. Into the shoes 
of Rudolf Hess stepped a man who hitherto 
has been practically unknown outside the 
inner circle of the Hitler party. And what 
was known of him was not particularly 
creditable. 

Bormann, who was born on June 17,. 
1900, at Halberstadt in Central Germany, 
won his spurs as a member of the infamous 
“Rossbach Organization,” one of several 
secret societies which spread the Vehme* 
terror in postwar Germany. While Ross- 
bach, district leader for Mecklenburg in 
1923, Bormann was responsible for the 
murder of a man named Kadow who was 
taken for a ride when the leaders suspected 
him of being a stool pigeon. In March 1924 
he was convicted of this murder before the 
Supreme Court in Leipzig but got away 
with one year in prison. 

After his release, Bormann, like many 
other “Vehme murderers,” actively joined 
the Hitler party. In 1927 he was appointed 
press chief of the Thuringia party district 
and the following year he joined the 
staff of the S.A. Since July 1933, as chief of 
the Deputy Fihrer’s staff, he had been the 
right-hand man of Rudolf Hess. Later in 
the same year, Bormann became a “Reichs- 
leiter” (one of nineteen members of the 
central directorate of the Nazi party) and 
was elected to the Reichstag. 





*Named after the Vehmgericht, secret, illegal 
tribunal of medieval days. 
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Nelson Speeds Up Arms Pace 
by Diplomacy and Firm Hand 


Priority Red Tape Cut, 
Contract Wrinkles Ironed Out; 
Planning Brain Trust Named 


Donald M. Nelson, WPB chairman, 
can act promptly on a good suggestion. 
The trade publication American Aviation 
charged in its Feb. 15 issue that the 1942 
production program was being. menaced 
by “an obsolete and inequitable priority 
system which rates the bulk of our com- 
bat airplanes far behind the battleships and 
tanks.” On Feb. 17 Nelson overruled the 
Army and Navy Munitions Board, which 
handles priorities; and assigned to com- 
bat planes the same top A-1-A rating en- 
joyed by land and sea war machines. Here- 
after available materials will be allocated 
among the three according to need. Admit- 
ting that the order alone would not im- 
mediately boost plane output, Nelson de- 
clared it was a “psychological push” toward 
the 60,000-plane goal and would balance 
production all along the line. 

The same day the production boss rec- 
ognized criticisms from labor sources and 
the Truman committee of the role played 
by industrialists in Washington. He laid 
down rules to govern dollar-a-year and 
“without compensation” men. 

Under the Nelson order, ill hss for 
a dollar-a-year job must have been worth 
at least $5,600 annually in private indus- 
try, besides being American citizens of 
“high integrity and good moral character.” 
Nelson also specified that the position to 
be filled must require special knowledge or 
experience, that proposed appointees must 
be thoroughly investigated by government 
agencies, and that after appointment they 
must make no administrative decisions af- 
fecting the firm in which they are em- 
ployed. Those serving as consultants with- 
out compensation must assume no execu- 
tive responsibility or control over WPB 
employes. Nelson appointed Sidney J. 
Weinberg, investment banker and long- 
time government adviser, to investigate 
all businessmen now serving gratis in the 
capital and to fire the unqualified ones 
within 30 days. 

Taking a more fundamental step to im- 
prove the efficiency of the WPB, Nelson 
also last week appointed three men to a 
Planning Board. This new-style brain trust 
is to “look ahead and spot problems that 
we will be running into six months from 


now and develop proposals to solve those 
problems.” 

Heading this board, which Nelson hopes 
will be an “alert, tough-minded, and real- 
istic” group of thinkers, is Robert R. Na- 
than, a 33-year-old economist and lawyer. 
He entered government service in 1933 to 
work in and later head the Department 
of Commerce national income division and 
has since been attached to the National 
Defense Advisory Commission and the 
OPM. A. pipe-smoking bachelor whose 
bulky 6-foot frame is topped by luxuriant 
black hair, Nathan looks more like a heavy- 
weight contender than a brain champ. 
Meeting him for the first time, Vice Presi- 
dent Wallace stared admiringly at Nathan’s 
outstretched hand and exclaimed: “What 
a hand for shucking corn!” But Nathan’s 
crystal-gazing record is as imposing as his 


a9 World 
Nelson’s brain trust 1s made up | 
of Blaisdell, Searls, and Nathan 


size. While his NDAC associates scoffed, 
back in mid-1940 he predicted a short- 
age of steel, aluminum, and other materials, 
and he is credited with selling President 
Roosevelt on the Victory Program of pro- 
duction launched last fall well before Pearl 
Harbor. 

Nathan’s associates are comparatively 


aged thinkers—Thomas C. Blaisdell Jr., 


47, and Fred Searls Jr., 54. A former mem- 


ber of the Columbia University faculty, 
Blaisdell came to the capital in 1933 under 





the NRA and stayed to serve the Resettle- 
ment Administration and later direct the 
SEC’s monopoly study for the TNEC. 
Since June 1939 he has been assistant di- 
rector of the National Resources Planning 
Board. Searls is a. vice president of the 
Newmont Mining Co. and a mining engi- 
neer who has traveled all over the world. 
In July 1941 he became industrial consul- 
tant to the British Purchasing Commis- 
sion and lately has been associated with 
the War Department. 


Significance 


Nelson’s latest moves fit into a general 
pattern of straightforward, if unspectacu- 
lar, administration that has characterized 
his first month as production boss. 

Exemplifying his predilection for di- 
plomacy, Nelson has shown skill in avoid- 
ing head-on conflicts with other govern- 
mental branches such as have already 
threatened his regime (Newsweek, Feb. 
16). An outstanding example was the way 
he persuaded Jesse Jones, chief loan dis- 
penser and formerly a law unto himself, 
to join him m a recent statement that there 
really was an acute rubber shortage. Not 
long before, Jones had made optimistic 
remarks to a Senate committee about the 
outlook for synthetic-rubber output. And 
when Nelson took hold of. Henry Kaiser’s 
long-delayed project for a West Coast blast 
furnace, he pushed it through the slow- 
moving machinery of Jones’ Defense Plant 
Corporation in 48 hours. 

Another illustration of-the way Nelson 
works is his assignment of two Chicago 
businessmen, A. J. Browning and Frank 
Folsom, to the War and Navy Depart- 





‘ments respectively. Their job is to settle 


details of contracts when they are being 
written so that subsequent conflicts be- 
tween the WPB and the services may be 
averted. 

Notwithstanding his preference for di- 
plomacy, Nelson maintains he can get 
tough. “I am tough,” he said, “but I don’t 
have to call a lot of people names in pub- 
lic to prove it. My idea of being tough is 
to be persistent. I am persistent.” 

This persistence has been shown in Nel- 


-son’s dogged determination to take any 


step that will speed the attainment of 
maximum industrial output. His selection 
of personnel for-the new Planning Board 
reflects this, for Nathan is one of the lead- 
ing “expansionists” in Washington; Blais- 
dell is critical of business, and Searls is a 
practical man who might be hard to con- 
vince that something couldn’t be done. 


Still in the works is another WPB de- 


partment which by “whoop and hurrah” 


methods such as setting plant quotas and 
pitting employes of one company against 
those of another will attempt to build 
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“Unforeseen events... 


° 


need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


TENDER THOUGHT...BUT NOT LEGAL TENDER 


Flowers speak a language of their own. 


Nothing else could ever say, “We're thinking 


of you,” so simply ...so sincerely. 


But when you are lying still, convalescing 
from an accident, your thoughts sometimes turn 
to serious things... 


“What will the hospital bill be?. . Will I have 
enough money to pay the doctor’s fee?. . . My pay 
check stops next Friday ...What will the family 


do until I get back on my feet again?” 


This state of mind is often the most painful 


consequence of an accident—but it need not be. 


You can have assurance of ready cash and a 
continued income by taking out a Maryland acci- 
dent policy now. . 


This protection may mean many hundreds of 
dollars to you — just when you need it most. 
Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore. 


THE MARYLAND 


Practically every form of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bond, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents and brokers. 
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[roop transports: The St. Louis, prototype of the C-46 





...and the four-engined C-54, with retractable double wheels 


speed-up psychology in war industry. Fore- 
shadowing this technique, Nelson appealed 
to industry to work on George Washing- 
ton’s Birthday. 

The same persistence explains Nelson’s 
ruthless opposition to the diversion of 
scarce materials. He has stupefied politi- 
cians by refusing steel for churches, schools, 
and even hospitals when not vitally needed. 
Once he wouldn’t let Bethlehem Steel use 
a little of its own product to construct an 
office building on its premises. 

One of his first major tasks was to ac- 
celerate progress toward total conversion 
of the automobile, electric-refrigerator, 
radio, typewriter, and washing-machine in- 
dustries to the production of war materials. 
On the procurement side, he has also ac- 
celerated operations by encouraging ne- 
gotiation of contracts with firms that can 
do the job fastest. Here he had to overcome 
the natural desire of procurement officials, 
always fearful of post-war investigating 
committees, to accept the lowest bid. 

On the debit side of the ledger must be 
set the complaints that subcontracting is 
proceeding slowly, though even staunch 
small-business advocates will admit the 
difficulty of the task. Some subordinates 
also complain that the WPB organization 
is too complicated to work efficiently, cit- 
ing cases where it takes a full day to get 
simple decisions cleared through all the 
various offices. And while Nelson’s action 
in boosting the priority rating on war- 
planes was hailed, many observers have de- 
clared it should have been done long ago. 





Troop Airliners 


The largest transport planes ever to go 
into mass production in this country are 
now rolling off the assembly lines of the 
Douglas Aircraft Co., destined for serv- 
ice in the United States Army. Designated 
as the C-54, the huge craft had their proto- 
type in the Douglas DC-4 42-passenger 
commercial transport. The original DC-4 
model, after having been used as a lab- 
oratory plane by the major airlines, was 
sold to Japan in 1939. The C-54 is 
powered by four 1,350-horsepower Pratt 
& Whitney engines and has a new-type 
retractable landing gear with paired in- 
stead of single wheels and a tricycle nose 
wheel. 

Another troop carrier soon to roll from 
the production lines in fulfillment of a 
large War Department order is the Curtiss 
Condor III, designated for war use as the 
C-46, which the Curtiss-Wright Corp. this 
week announced is taking shape well ahead 
of schedule. The commercial version of 
this plane was recently flown across the 
Atlantic Ocean in 9 hours 40 minutes and 
is now in service for the British, who 
named it the St. Louis. 

Described as the world’s largest two- 
motored landplane, the C-46 weighs more 
than 50,000 pounds loaded, is powered with 
two 1,750-horsepower Pratt & Whitney en- 
gines, and has a top speed approaching 
that of two-engined bombers. It was origi- 
nally designed to carry 36 passengers, a 
crew of five, and a large mail and express 


cargo. In military service it will accommo- 
date “many more than 36 fully armed 
infantrymen.” Moreover, wide cargo 
doors and a roomy interior enable the 
all-metal craft to transport light field 
artillery and one or more reconnaissance . 
cars. 

The limited specifications available on 
these latest additions to the Air Corps in- 
dicate that they compare very favorably 
with German troop transports, such as the 
Junkers which helped land parachute . 
troops on Crete. The Junkers 90, the big- 
gest Nazi carrier, has a gross weight of 
50,600 pounds, four 830-horsepower en- 
gines, a cruising speed of 198 miles an hour, 
and capacity for 50 soldiers plus a crew of 
three. 





Brazil Air Center 


Since its establishment in 1935, Brazil’s 
airplane-manufacturing industry has been 
handicapped by the fact that all engines 
for the domestically made planes had to be 
imported. To remedy this, a commission 
was appointed two years ago to make a 
survey of foreign engines with a view to 
buying the production rights of one of the 
most outstanding. This week the commis- 
sion’s recommendation was followed when 
the Brazilian Government signed an agree- 
ment with the Wright Aeronautical Corp. 
by which Wright Whirlwind engines of 235 
to 450 horsepower are to be manufactured 
by a government-organized company. 

A modern factory for the production of 
the Whirlwinds is already under construc- 
tion about 20 miles from Rio de Janeiro, 
and engine manufacture is expected to be 
under way by August. The operating com- 
pany, known as Fabrica Nacional de Mo- 
tores, will employ about 500 workmen, who 
will be trained in Wright manufacturing 
methods and will live in a model village 
designed by American housing experts. 





Oil Order 


Submarine warfare in the Atlantic kept 
Petroleum Coordinator Harold L. Ickes 
on the jump all last week. 

On Tuesday he appeared before a House 
committee investigating the oil situation 
and emphasized the importance of finding 
some solution to the rapidly dwindling re- 
serve stocks of oil on the East Coast (see 
chart). He urged a voluntary 15 per cent 
cut in consumption but, perhaps recalling 
the criticism which last summer’s abortive 
scare provoked, added that outright ra- 
tioning would be undertaken only as a 
last resort. 

The next day, Ickes called on the oil in- 
dustry to form a tanker pool and said that 
5,000 to 10,000 railway tank cars might 
be taken from the Middle West and placed 
in service in the East. He foresaw the 
“possibility of nationwide rationing,” if 






































_LET’S PUT WINGS ON TOMORROW! 


Today, Keasbey & Mattison 
Company is devoting all its ener- 
gies to the war program. Material 
shortages and priority restrictions 
make it impossible for us to serve 
other than war orders. ? 

But the future looks bright to 
us. For we’ve glanced ahead, 
through research, and when peace 


returns, new and improved asbes- 


tos products will contribute more 
than ever before to better living 


for everyone. It is tomorrow... 
not today ... that will yield the 
benefits of this projected thir!:ing. 


Right now, total victory comes 
before everything else. There is 
no room for doubts, delays or 
complaints. Only work . . . hard, 
unflagging work . . . will bring us 
through the night. 


Americans have what it takes; 
let’s get the job done quickly and 


completely . . . the sooner to enjoy 
the things to come! 
Let’s put wings on Tomorrow! 


* * * 
Nature made asbestos; Keasbey 


& Mattison has made it serve man- 


kind . . . since 1873. 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY, 


AMBLER, 


PENNSYLVANIA 
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HOW TANKER LOSSES AND TRANSFERS ARE PARING 
EAST COAST PETROLEUM INVENTORIES 
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voluntary restrictions on 
proved inadequate. 

By Friday, when announced tanker 
sinkings reached nine for the week, Ickes 
practically reversed his field. He announced 
adoption of a plan proposed by the indus- 
try which, by restricting sales of fuel oil, 
would save an estimated 3,000,000 barrels 
between now and April,1. But despite his 
previous statement that rationing, if and 
when it came, would be nationwide, these 
restrictions applied to the East Coast 
alone. Effective immediately, his order 
prohibits sales to residential consumers 
until their stocks are below 20 per cent 
of tank capacity; then deliveries only 
up to 75 per cent of capacity may be 
made. Industrial plants can buy only 
enough fuel oil to maintain a fourteen 
days’ supply. 


consumption 





Toilet-Paper Rush 


A current example of how hoarding can 
develop around a product for which there 
is even no potential shortage is toilet pa- 
per. About the time the United States en- 
tered the war, the government ordered a 
large quantity for the Army and the Navy 
with a request for speedy delivery. A num- 
ber of manufacturers accordingly turned 
over to the services supplies intended for 
their regular customers, with the result 
that within the past coupie of months 
some stores, mostly in seaboard communi- 
ties, have run short of certain brands. Mrs. 
American Consumer promptly concluded 
that toilet tissue would be unavailable for 
the duration and began laying in a supply, 
thereby aggravating a situation which 
merely stemmed from a temporary maldis- 
tribution of stocks. 

At the annual meetings of the American 
Paper and Pulp Association and the Na- 
tional Paper Trade Association in New 


Newsweek chart—Starworth 


York last week, spokesmen for the tissue 


‘branch of the industry emphasized that 


they expect no difficulty in meeting both 
regular civilian demands and the increased 
requirements of the armed forces. Men in 
the services use about 20 per cent more 
than the almost 5 pounds per capita annual 
average for the population as a whole, be- 
cause they waste more and because to sol- 
diers coming from the poorer classes in 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and parts 
of the Deep South toilet paper is a virtual- 
ly unknown luxury. 

To meet this increased demand, toilet- 
paper manufacturers last year attained a 
record output of 648,000,000 pounds, 
about 5 per cent more than in 1940. The 
industry expects 1942 production to reach 
a level of around 680,000,000 pounds, par- 
ticularly since tissue consumes mechanical 
pulp, whereas the possibility of shortage 
lies chiefly in chemical pulp,* which is 
used for making other types of paper, 
rayon, munitions, etc. Moreover toilet- 
paper stocks are a good deal heavier than 
normally, reflecting overbuying not only 
by individuals but also by industrial pur- 
chasers, educational institutions, and other 
large-volume customers. 


| Talk of shortages of a number of other 
paper products, such as towels and cleans- 
ing tissues, was also discounted at last 
week’s conventions. Discussing the threat 
of a pulp scarcity curtailing industry oper- 
ations, E. W. Tinker, executive secretary 
of the paper and pulp association, com- 
mented: “As yet this has not developed 
and there is every indication that while 
maldistribution is real, actual shortages do 
not and will not exist for some time to 
come, if at all.” 





*Mechanical pulp is produced by crushing 
wood against a grindstone, while chemical pulp 
is made by cooking wood chips in caustic soda, 
sodium sulphate, or other solutions. 


Pig-Iron Booster 


Air Conditioning of Furnaces 
Increases Output and Quality 


One of the hurdles in making pig iron 
has always been the weather. Air must be 
blown into a blast furnace at a rate up to 
80,000 cubic feet per minute, and on a 
hot, humid day this influx of moisture- 
laden atmosphere carries into the furnace 
30 or 40 tons of water, necessitating the 
burning of considerable extra fuel to main- 
tain the required temperature. 

To correct this situation, several iron 
companies 30-odd years ago equipped thieir 
furnaces with air-conditioning devices. 
These early installations were difficult to 
operate, however, and were later aban- 
doned. 

In 1939, the air-conditioning idea was 
revived by the Woodward Iron Co. at 
Woodward, Ala. Using improved equip- 
ment of modern design, the experiment 
this time proved highly successful. Com- 
pany officials reported that the humidity 
control produced a better quality iron, 
enabled savings of up to 13 per cent in 
coke, and boosted production by as much 
as 27 per cent—partly because with less 
coke in the furnaces, more iron ore could 
be charged at one time. 

The firm which equipped the Wood- 
ward furnaces, the Carrier Corp. of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., has since been busy on similar 
installations for the Jones & Laughlin and 
Bethlehem Steel companies. This week 
J. I. Lyle, Carrier’s president, announced 
a new order to air condition one of the 
Jackson Iron & Steel Co.’s furnaces at 
Jackson, Ohio, raising to twelve the num- 
ber of such jobs already completed or un- 
der contract. 

Almost simultaneously with the Wood- 
ward installation, the York Ice Machinery 
Corp. of York, Pa., which pioneered the 
field in 1904, also brought out new blast- 
furnace air-conditioning equipment. York 
has now completed installations on three 
Birmingham furnaces, two owned by Re- 
public Steel and one by Sloss-Sheffield, 
and is bidding on numerous additional 
projects. Other concerns in this rapidly 
growing field are the Worthington Pump 
& Machinery Corp., Harrison, N. J.; the 
Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., which 
has equipped an American Rolling Mill 
Co. furnace, and the Trane Co., La Crosse, 
Wis., which has orders for three insta!la- 
tions. t 

The big impetus behind this growth has 
come from WPB officials who have been 
granting high priorities and offering Fed- 
eral financing aid for such installations in 
order to relieve the pig-iron shortage as 
quickly as possible. Whereas it takes some 
fifteen months to erect a new blast fur- 
nace of 365,000 tons annual capacity, an 
existing furnace can be dehumidified in 
five or six months. By increased use of 
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]. Term insurance is temporary insu®@ 
ance issued for a limited period or term 
of years. If you die during the term, the 
face amount of your policy is paid to 
your beneficiary. If you are still living 
at the end of the term, the insurance 
protection ceases. 

When a man needs extra, temporary 
protection to provide money for paying 
off some obligation, such as a mortgage 
or business debt, in case of death, Term 
insurance is often desirable. 

Because the protection is for a limited 
period only, Term premiums are low. 
However, it should never be considered a 
suitable substitute for the permanent, 
whole life protection most men need. 


gee PRUDENTIAL Gl 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


>>> WHAT EVERY MAN SHOULD KNOW ABOUT LIFE INSURANCE <<< 


Which of the 3 basic kinds of Life Insurance 


IS BEST FOR YOU? 


2s Whole life inserance is the most 
popular form of life insurance, and is 
desirable for men whose families need 
permanent protection. 

The amount of the policy is paid to 
your beneficiary no matter when you die. 
Unlike Term insurance, cash and other 
values are built up for use in times of 
emergency or for retirement. 

Premiums on the usual “straight life” 
policies are paid throughout your life- 
time. Premiums on limited payment life 
policies, which also provide permanent 
protection, are paid for a set number of 
years only. Thus, men who can afford it 
are able to pay up their life insurance en- 
tirely during their most productive years. 
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3. Endowment insurance is issued for a 
set period, such as 20, 25, or 30 years— 
or a selected age, such as 60 or 65. If you 
live till the end of the period, the money 
is paid to you. If you die within the period, 
the money is paid to your beneficiary. 
And because the money must be paid 
within the period, whether you live or die 
— premiums are higher than for “straight 
life” or Term. 

If you need protection for a limited 
period and wish to build the largest pos- 
sible cash fund for yourself if you live, 
Endowment insurance may be desirable. 
But it’s not recommended if more pro- 
tection is needed for your family than 
is possible under the Endowment plan. 


HEAR THE PRUDENTIAL FAMILY HOUR 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON, CBS NETWORK 


The world’s greatest music—starring lovely 
Gladys Swarthout, Deems Taylor, with Al 
Goodman’s orchestra and chorus. 
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this FREE booklet 
about great words 
and great moments 






“These are the 
times that try 
men’s souls” 


N the darkest hour of the American Revolu- 
tion, when New York had been lost to the 
British, Thomas Paine wrote: ‘These are 

the times that try men’s souls. The summer 
soldier and the sunshine patriot will, in this 
crisis, shrink from the service of their coun- 
try; but he that stands it now, deserves the 
love and thanks of man and woman. Tyranny, 
like hell, is not easily conquered ; yet we have 
this consolation with us, that the harder the 
conflict, the more glorious the triumph.” 


General Washington had this read to his army. 
It electrified them! They dealt a crushing, in- 
credible defeat to the British at Trenton. 


The nigh word at the right time 
is one of the most powerful forces on earth. 
The NEW STANDARD DICTIONARY to- 
day makes it easy to find and to use the right 
word. Only in the NEW STANDARD will 
you find these convenient, word-finding helps: 
@ A single alphabetical order for all its hundreds of 
thousands of terms. 


@ Present-day meanings given first, obsolete mean- 
ings last. 

@ Guide words to contents on every page. 

@ Key words to pronunciation at the top of every 
page. 

@ Asystem for capitalizing and compounding words. 


You can rely on the NEW STANDARD 
DICTIONARY to tell you the accepted spell- 
ing of any word, the right way to say any word, 
the correct meaning of any word. 2895 pages, 
with 7000 illustrations. If you've never owned 
a real dictionary, invest in a NEW STAN- 
DARD, the American standard of speaking 
and writing. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 


New Standa 
Dictiona 


Send coupon for FREE booklet 
Funk and Wagnalis y 
Dept. 284, 354 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 
Yes. I do want your selections from famous sayings 
contained in the  ¢ -page booklet, ords the World 
Remembers,’” and full description of the various 


bindings and current low prices of the New Standard 
Dictionary. 
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International 


Publicity as Usual: Priorities 
have not as yet affected the supply 
of photogenic girls. On the left, 
Camille Anderson of Memphis, 1942 
Cotton Queen, shows the new cot- 
ton Donall for defense workers (but 
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_ she came to New York wearing a wool suit). In the other picture, taken 


at Long Beach, Calif., Ann Ulmanek appears in what is described as a 
costume for “skin diving.” That is a type of underwater fishing. 





air conditioning in those of the industry’s 
200-odd furnaces which can be so 
equipped, chiefly in the humid South, it 
is hoped that pig-iron production may be 
stepped up by 1,000,000 to 2,500,000 tons 
a year. 





The Inflation Gap 


One of the hot topics of debate among 
the economic savants—and out on the col- 
lective-bargaining firing lines as well—is 
the size of the so-called “inflation gap,” 
sometimes also referred to as the “inflation 
wedge.” 

This gap or wedge is the difference be- 
tween the :ncreased number of dollars con- 
sumers arc receiving because of rising em- 
ployment and wages and the diminished 
volume of goods they can buy with all 
their dollars because of rationing and the 
conversion to war work of industries such 
as autos and radios. Leon Henderson re- 
cently estimated that dollar incomes in 
1942 would exceed the value of the avail- 
able civilian goods by at least $15, 000, - 
000,000. 

Any such huge gap of excess purchas- 
ing power naturally tends to shoot prices 


up rapidly, as the well-heeled consumers 
frantically compete for the dwindling sup- 

ly of goods. This explains why Henderson 
Opposes all save the most direly needed 
wage increases. 

_While the statisticians agree on the ex- 
istence of the inflation gap, they disagree 
markedly as to its size. Some, estimating 
that the volume of civilian-goods output 
this year will fall to the 1933 level or lower, 
argue that the gap will reach $30,000,- 
000,000 or even more. On Feb. 17, how- 
ever, the Federal Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics asserted that such estimates 
were too high because they evidently exag- 
gerated the probable cut in nonwar output 
by subtracting gross war expenditures from 
net national income. Translated into terms 
of dollars, the bureau’s estimate apparent- 
ly indicates an inflation wedge of more 
than $15,000,000,000, part of which will be 
taken up by the nick the new taxes and 
Defense Bond purchases will take out of 
consumer cash incomes. 

President Philip Murray of the CIO fol- 
lowed on Feb. 20 with a blast at the whole 
inflation gap idea. He protested to the War 
Labor Board against such estimates’ “as 
tounding conclusion that the nation’ s 


workers already have too much money.” 
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M-Day for Resources 


The afternoon Pearl Harbor was at- 
tacked, Secretary of the Interior Harold 
L. Ickes declared that the “full mobiliza- 
tion of the nation’s natural resources for 
war” was the immediate function of his 
agency. This week the Secretary an- 
nounced a program that in effect would 
make the Interior Department a vast hold- 
ing company to supervise the wartime 
utilization of raw materials. Incidentally, 
by giving all Interior divisions, including 
even the National Park Service, a wartime 
job to do, Ickes has made his bailiwick 
almost impregnable against economy of- 
fensives. 

Topping his list of 52 suggestions for ac- 
tion were proposals for sharp increases in 
the output of metals, power, and oil. For 
metals, the plans called for exploration of 
new sources of aluminum and other ores, 
establishment of twelve new manganese 
plants, and appropriation of all domestic 
and foreign patents that might be useful 
in improving yield from low-grade ores. 

Aiming at an annual run of 1,500,000,000 
barrels of oil and a quadrupling of aviation- 
gasoline capacity, Ickes suggested fur- 
ther controls over production and -mar- 
keting, plus a search for new pools and 
fields. To meet the electric-power require- 
ments of the $56,000,000,000 war program, 
estimated at 154,000,000,000 kilowatt hours, 
or more than the country generated for all 
purposes combined in 1940, he wanted to 
triple the output at Boulder, Bonneville, 
and Grand Coulee Dams and to build 
many new generating projects. 

Other parts of the program include 
doubling the supply of helium and 
vastly expanding timber operations. On 
the food front Ickes proposes to increase 
the fisheries’ pack by nearly 80 per cent 
and promote the domestic sugar and oyster 
industries. One project reserved exclusive- 
ly for the National Park Service is “to 
provide special facilities for rehabilitation 
and recreation of members of the armed 
forces in need of healthful surroundings.” 





Week in Business 


AMERICANIZATION: To protect the inter- 
ests of American bondholders, President 
Roosevelt vested in the Secretary of the 
Treasury the title to 97 per cent of the 
stock of the General Aniline & Film Corp., 
formerly German-owned firm which makes 
90 per cent of the dyes used in military 
uniforms in this country. As a further step 
in the company’s Americanization, Wil- 
liam C. Bullitt, former ambassador to 
France and to Russia, was elected chair- 
man of the board. On Feb. 23, President 
Roosevelt gave Secretary Morgenthau the 
powers of Alien Property Custodian ena- 
biing him to administer seized properties 
such as the Aniline stock and other securi- 

(Continued on Page 47) 





The wheel that cuts tank armor 
like asharp knife slices bread! 
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When steel men made tank armor that could withstand 
anti-tank fire, they put our army one up on the 
battlefield. But they posed a new problem in tank 
construction. Precision cutting of the armor plate 
is necessary at many places to insure contact for 
welding. But because of its toughness, ordinary 
mechanical cutting methods wouldn’t do. What was 
the answer? With Carborundum Brand Cutting-—Off 
Wheels, the 1-1/8" armor plate is now sliced like 
you’d slice a loaf of bread. And so accurately 
that mating parts fit perfectly. 


These abrasive wheels have revolu— 
tionized cutting-—off methods. Often 
of extreme thinness, they even 
perform such delicate operations as 
slotting the points of fountain pens. 
Today Carborundum—made Cutting-Off 
Wheels are used to cut plastics, 
glass, brick, tile, steel and non— 
ferrous metals in plate and bar stock 
..-faster, more safely, and more 
economically. In most cases further 
finishing is unnecessary. 





This is not the only "short cut" 

in which Carborundum has pioneered. 
Our research, plant facilities, and 
sales engineering have helped manu— 
facturers reduce costs and speed 
production in many ways. Perhaps 
they can do as much for you. The 
Carborundum Company, Niagara Falls, 
New York, 
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Carborundum and Aloxite are registered trade-marks of 
and indicat - by The Carb Aen 4 

















Hard of 
H raring 
Ind new 
confidence 
with this new 


HEARING AID 





Here’s why... 


This new Western Electric vacuum tube 
Audiphone has relieved thousands of 
users from the tiring nervous tension of 
straining to hear. By helping them to hear 
easily, it enables them to live fully — to 
face these trying times with renewed en- 
ergy and courage. 


Features you'll like 


Users are enthusiastic about the Ortho- 
tronic Audiphone’s clear, natural tonal 
quality— made possible by the revolution- 
ary “Stabilized Feedback” circuit. They 
find they can understand speech easily 
even in noisy places by use of the Tone 
Discriminator — that the Audiphone is 
easy to regulate, easy to wear. 
An audiometric test enables the Audi- 
hone dealer to recommend the model 
st suited to your needs—either the 
Ortho-tronic vacuum tube or the 
Ortho-technic carbon type. Dealers in 
principal cities afford you nation-wide 
service when away from home. 
Hearing is Believing! 
Hear for yourself how much the Audi- 
phonecan help you. Look under“Hearing 
Aids” in the Classified section of your 
Telephone Directory for your local 
Western Electric Audiphone dealer's 
name and address—or mail the coupon. 


Western Electric 
AUDIPHONES 
by the makers of BELL TELEPHONES 


s GRAYBAR ELECTRIC COMPANY NW67 
§ Graybar Building, New York, N. Y. 
H Go Cimntn estes Sate Co., Ltd., Montreal — 
in er coun’ : Western Electric Export Corp. 
+ 20 Vandam St., New York.) ; 
Please send booklet ‘“Your wy é to H Hap- 
piness” and name of nearest Audiphone dealer. 
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The Perfect Example of Complacency 


by RALPH ROBEY 


Most of us, when accused of being 
complacent about the problems facing 
our country today, are inclined to take 
the view that while the charge may 
properly be made against the American 
public as a whole, and perhaps even 
against many of our neighbors, it defi- 
nitely is not justified insofar as we are 
concerned. Each of us quite naturally 
assumes that he truly appreciates the 
danger which confronts us and in no 
sense underestimates its seriousness. 

In holding to such a view, however, 
the vast majority of us, from the Presi- 
dent and his Cabinet right down the 
line to the day laborer, are almost un- 
believably wrong. It may be, because of 
the recent deluge of bad war news, and 
President Roosevelt’s Fireside Chat last 
Monday evening, that we finally are 
beginning to become aware of the mili- 
tary threat to the safety of our nation, 
but on the domestic front we haven’t 
even begun to face realities. 

As an example of this complacency, 


consider our present attitude and_ 


government policy on taxation. On this 
problem, current thinking is completely 
unrealistic as to both the urgency of 
doing something and as to how much 
must be done. 


For proof that present thinking on 
the urgency of doing something leaves 
much to be desired, one need look only 
at the record of the Treasury since the 
first of the year. On Jan. 7 President 
Roosevelt sent his budget message to 
Congress estimating that during the 
next fiscal year we will spend some 
$59,000,000,000 and asked that sufficient 
taxes be imposed to raise $9,000,000,000 
more revenue than the present levies 
yield. That was seven weeks ago. In 
the meantime Congress has appropriated 
more than $70,000,000,000, and current- 
ly. government expenditures are rapidly 
approaching $100,000,000 a day—both 
of which facts certainly emphasize the 
need for more taxes. 

Under these circumstances, one would 
think the Treasury would have been 
especially anxious to get a tax bill 
started through Congress. But not at 
all. It hasn’t even submitted a tax bill 


as yet, and the story from Washington © 


is that the Treasury doesn’t propose 
to make any recommendations until 
after it has had a chance to study the 


March 15 income-tax returns. For the 
Treasury to take such a position is in- 
credible. Here we are faced with a deficit 
for the next fiscal year more than twice 
as large as the entire Federal debt when 
President Roosevelt took office, and the 
Treasury delays making any tax recom- 
mendations until the March 15 income- 
tax returns are in. It would be impossible 
to conceive of a more perfect example 
of complacency. 

But bad as is this delay in imposing 
new taxes, it is only a shade worse than 
present thinking on how much more 
taxation we need. The most common 
figure one hears is $10,000,000,000. That 
is mere chicken feed compared with 
what we are spending. In fact one may 
say that if that is as far as we are will- 
ing to go, we might just as well forget 
about new taxes. Raising only that 
much additional revenue might change 
the timing of our getting into financial 
trouble, but it would not change the 
seriousness of the trouble when it comes. 
It is, in its magnitude, definitely a pre- 
Pearl Harbor figure, and it wasn’t high 
enough even then. 

Or to put this aspect of the problem 
in another way, we still are assuming 
that we can pay for the war by impos- 
ing taxes upon the savings or potential 
savings of the community. We have not 
yet come to the point of realizing that 
we must have taxes on purchasing 
power—taxes that don’t just skim off 
a bit of the surplus that all of us can 
get along without, but taxes that cut 
into the basic essentials of our standard 
of living. We must stop thinking that 
this war can be financed simply by tax- 
ing away what we formerly saved or 
spent on extravagances. It isn’t that 
kind of a war. 


Such is the unrealism of the think- 
ing on the tax problem that faces us 
today. In a sense it is the old issue of 
guns and butter. As a nation we no 
longer claim allegiance to that idea, 
but until we get rid of our present false 
thinking on taxes, we are just about as 
badly off. In this war one can no more 
have comfort and victory than he can 
have guns and butter. It is time to for- 
get social reform and start winning the 
war. We need, and need immediately, 
either a sales tax or a withholding tax, 
or perhaps both. 
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(Continued from Page, 45) 
ties constituting the $7,000,000,000 of Axis- 
owned assets frozen when war was de- 


clared Dec. 7. 


Curyster: In spite of higher taxes, the 
Chrysler Corp. reported a 1941 net profit 
of $40,114,420, a 6 per cent gain over the 
previous year. Nevertheless, directors cut 
the first-quarter dividend to $1 a share, 
compared with $1.50 paid quarterly last 
year. This action was taken because of 
the need for working capital and because 
the rate of profit on the company’s war 
work is expected to be less than on its 
peacetime operations. General Motors and 
du Pont also reduced their dividends re- 
cently. 


Basy Boom: According to the Census 
Bureau, there were slightly more than 
2,500,000 births in the United States 
during 1941, a record except for the 2,600,- 
000 recorded in 1921. This year’s boom in 
babies brought the birth rate up to 18.8, 
close to Nazi Germany’s 20.0 of 1940 and 
topping a United States low of 16.6 in 
1933. The growing up of the 1921 bumper 
crop, plus the draft, boosted marriages to 
an all-time high of 1,565,000. 


Dresses: Women who measure up to 
the Department of Agriculture’s specifica- 
tions for the average American woman 
(NEwswEEK, Feb. 9) have lots of trouble 
getting fitted in ready-made clothes. These 
dumpy women are not tall and slinky 
enough to wear misses’ sizes and not petite 
enough to buy junior sizes. To meet the 
demands of the betwixt and between 
women, Bonwit Teller, New York spe- 
cialty shop, last week introduced “Little 
Shepherdess” clothes. Designed to fit Jane 
Doe, the new line will save the cost of 
alterations, provided the wearer can af- 
ford Bonwit’s prices—$25 to $39.95. 


Seizure: The War ‘Production Board 
ordered 500 manufacturers to sell their idle 
inventories of aluminum to the government 
or face outright seizure of the metal. The 
concerns were in industries such as radios 
and musical instruments, which have been 
directed to curtail or cease civilian pro- 
duction. The order may turn up enough 
unused aluminum to make 1,300 war- 
planes. 


Business Notes: Following the lead of 
the Ladies’ Home Journal, McCall’s, and 
the Woman’s Home Companion, the pub- 
lishers of Better Homes & Gardens an- 
nounced a boost in its newsstand price 
from 10 to 15 cents, with corresponding 
increases in subscription rates 
Citizens Bureau of Governmental Re- 
search, Inc., Albany, N.Y., issued an 
“Economy Manual” listing proposals made 
in New York State for cutting the cost of 
state and municipal government, with a 
view to helping legislators and taxpayer 
groups elsewhere to draw up their own 
economy programs. 
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i electricity as you need it! 
There are no “demand charges” or 
“peak load” rates to haunt the owner 
of a ‘“‘Caterpillar’’ Diesel Electric Set. 
It is economical beyond the “small 
business” operator’s dreams of a few 
years ago. It adapts itself to varying 
loads. Asks no “‘pay or feed” while 
idle. Burns even such extra-cheap fuel 
as No. 3 domestic burner oil—cleanly, 
completely, without waste. 


Maintenance and depreciation are 
similarly low—due to rugged construc- 
tion, precision manufacture, ‘‘Hi-Elec- 
tro” hardened crankshaft journals and 
cylinder liners, positive-protection fuel 
and oil filters, and other features. 

In fact, a total operating cost of Ic 
or less per kilowatt-hour is the rule 
rather than the exception among the 
thousands of ‘‘Caterpillar’’ Diesel 
owners operating textile, flour, feed 
and wood-working mills; machine and 





¢ Completely self-contained and self-regulat- 


M7 


ing. Easy-to install. No switchboard, voltage 
tegulator or other external control apparatus 
needed. Sizes 15 to 90 kw. 


repair shops; manufacturing plants; 
mines and quarries; laundries and 
printing plants; auto and lumber 
camps; service stations and hotels; 
theaters and carnivals; hospitals and 
institutions. 

If your power is costing you 2c or 
more per kilowatt-hour (or equivalent) 
and your monthly bills are averaging 
$50 or over, a “Caterpillar” Diesel 
Electric Set can do a decisive cost- 
cutting job for you. 


Write us for further information 
Tell us something about your plant set-up, 
power requirements, present power type and 
cost ... and we’ll gladly estimate the sav- 
ings possible with a “Caterpillar”? Diesel. Or 
see your “Caterpillar” dealer. : 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILL. 
e e @ : 

* * *& FOR VICTORY — Our armed forces have 

first call on ‘'Caterpillar"’ production. We thank 

customers who have suffered delivery delays by 

giving clear right-of-way to our Victory efforts. 


CATERPILLAR DWeésé 


ENGINES AND ELECTRIC SETS 
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Daffy Dodgers Monopolize the Headlines Again 
as Majors Open Their Spring-Training Grind 


Now that the first crocuses are shoving 
their incautious snouts through the snow, 
the Brooklyn Dodgers as usual are begin- 
ning to practice their old Dodgerology. 

Last year at this time it was Babe 
Phelps, the well-upholstered catcher known 
as The Blimp. True to his lighter-than-air 
nickname, The Blimp was allergic to air- 
planes. He also hated boats. So when Man- 
ager Leo Durocher herded his charges 
across the Straits of Florida into Havana 
for spring training, the vast bulk of Mr. 
Phelps was not in evidence. Phelps had 
simply decided to sit that one out at his 
Maryland home, and he never did show 
up in the Pearl of the Antilles. 

Toward the end of the Dodgers’ 1941 
stay, Manager Durocher had cause for 
wishing that someone else had stayed 
home. That someone was Van Lingle 
Mungo, aging genius of the mound who, 
with the typical Dodger flair for finding 
trouble, got himself incredibly involved 
one night with a pulchritudinous dancer 
and her jealous spouse. Pursued by law- 
suits and the indignation of the husband, 
Mungo left Cuba faster than an ousted 
politician. 

Last week the 1942 Silliness Season had 
an auspicious beginning when Pitcher 
Kirby Higbe was charged with a balk be- 
fore throwing a single ball. A 22-game win- 
ner for Brooklyn last year, Higbe received 
a bonus and a fat raise and he signed this 
season’s contract cheerfully. Then in Mi- 
ami Feb. 18, as the Dodgers boarded their 
planes for Havana, Higbe suddenly balked. 

At first it was thought that the ruling 
against taking wives on the junket was re- 








sponsible, but later the youthful hurler 
made his case plainer. He wanted no part 
of Cuba, he declared. Victim of a slow 
start last season, Higbe attributed his trou- 
bles to stomach trouble brought on by the 
Cuban training season. 

Fuming, Manager Durocher took off 
without his $125,000 pitcher. But before 
he left, Leo the Lip vowed he’d make it 
expensive for Higbe via a fine of $100 a 
day during his absence. Meanwhile, the 
club president, Larry MacPhail, stayed 
comfortably on the mainland, fulminating 
loudly against Higbe as an ingrate and al- 
most equally loudly against Pitcher Whit- 
low Wyatt, who was holding out for more 
cash. 





Bird of Passage 


Ros-Ko, the educated crow, is a flighty 
bird in more ways than one. After teaching 
his feathered prodigy to catch a bouncing 
ball, talk, imitate a frog, waltz, and play 
dead, Ros-Ko’s owner, Leuis Tops, be- 








: Wide World photos 

Mutts’ Meeting: Canine char- 
acters at Bloomingdale’s Pet Dog 
Show in New York last week were: 
(left) Black Eyed Susan and Anony- 
mous, mixed poodle and fox terrier, 
with air-raid ‘warden insignia; 
(above) Vixen, part collie, part cock- 
er, imitating Kay Kyser, and (right) 
Tom Thumb, miniature pinscher, 
atop a stuffed terrier. 


latedly discovered that he was a she. And 
on the afternoon of Feb. 21, the ordinarily 
docile Ros-Ko opened the nine-day run of 
the National Sportsmen’s Show in Grand 
Central Palace, New York, with a fine dis- 
play of feminine temperament. 

Displeased with the large audience gath- 
ered around to watch her go through her 
paces, Ros-Ko first went into a silent rage. 
Ball playing failed to amuse her, and she 
decided to see the show. So she took wing 
and made the complete circuit of the ex- 
hibition floor at about 40 miles an hour, 
dodging wires, sailboat masts, hanging 
amplifiers, and other claptrap. Finally she 
volplaned into a coatroom. 

Hauled out of somebody’s ulster and 
brought back to the platfornr, Ros-Ko was 
urged to say something to the folks, but 
like a sulky suspect under grilling, she 
wouldn’t talk. Then the bird made another 
break, this time alighting on the roof of a 
model house. Tops wheedled and cajoled, 
but Ros-Ko only sneered. “Hot dog!” she 
exclaimed in a cracked vice, “Hot dog!” 
Then she sneered again. 

The intrepid crow educator climbed to 
the roof on a ladder, and Ros-Ko took off 
again. This time she fetched up atop a 
curtain at one end of the hall where an 
audience was watching movie scenes of 
Beautiful Newfoundland. While Ros-Ko 
enlivened the performance, she failed to 
enhance the beauties of Newfoundland, so 
a man with a fish pole joined the chase and 
prodded her loose. From there she went to 
the top of an up-ended canoe in a boat ex- 
hibit. Encouraged by the security of this 
vantage point 16 feet above the floor, she 
sneered some more and made derogatory 
cawing noises at the large posse trailing her. 
This was too much, so the man with the 
fisk pole went into action again and Ros-Ko 
began a second half-hour of the chase by 
taking wing. 

Eventually she landed, somewhat fa- 
tigued, on the facade of the Canadian ex- 
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hibit. There, with a ladder and much 


pleading, Tops captured her and thrust her 
into her cage. “Hot dog!” said Ros-Ko, 
cheerfully accepting the situation. 

Far less cheerful were the small boys who 
had watched the impromptu crow hunt 
with high glee. “Chee,” said one. “De best 
part of de show and now dey’ve rooned it.” 
They ruined it permanently, too, for a 
chastened Ros-Ko squawked with remorse 
as her wings were clipped. 





Young Man of Points 


As a small boy in Worcester, Mass., 
Stanley Modzelewski practiced tossing 
tennis balls into a coffee can and developed 
uncanny skill. Later he graduated to bas- 
ketballs and hoops, starring for the Worces- 
ter Boys’ Club and Classical High. 

When the time came for college, young 
Stutz Modzelewski knew where he wanted 
to go—to the highest-scoring team of the 
nition, Frank Keaney’s outfit at Rhode 
Idand State (Newsweek, Feb. 3, 1941), 
where the motto is “Shoot! Shoot! Shoot!” 
There he averages 21 points a game. 

On the night of Feb. 16, against Holy 
(ross, Modzelewski raised the scoring total 
for his college career to 1,598, two points 
hetter than the all-time big-college record 
of Hank Luisetti, Stanford immortal. By 
last Monday, as a result of brilliant per- 
formances in three subsequent games, Mod- 
wlewski had boosted his figure to 1,654 
points—and still was going strong. 





Sport Squibs 

Track: Chief attention at the NYAC 
Games in Madison Square Garden Feb. 21 
was focused on the mile, with Leslie Mac- 
Mitchell, and the 2-mile, starring the 
durable Greg Rice. Both races were well 
worth watching, the favorites winning in 
the creditable times of 4:9.8 and 8:53.2 
respectively. But the really brilliant per- 
formance of the evening came as a sur- 
prise. It was turned in by Alfred Diebolt 
Jr, a big, one-eyed quarter-miler from 
Colgate. Running the Indiana speedster 
Roy Cochran into the ground halfway 
dowr the homestretch, Diebolt split the 
finish tape of the 500-yard run in 57.1 
seconds, a full five-tenths of a second 
better than tl world’s indoor record. 


Boxine: In his more than 90 profes- 
sional fights prior to the night of Feb. 20, 
Maxie Berger, Canadian welterweight, 
never had been knocked out. That eve- 
ning, in New York, he ran into Ray Rob- 
inson, the pride of Harlem and leading 
contender for the welter crown of Red 
Cochrane. The first round of the sched- 
uled twelve was fairly even, but in the sec- 
ond Berger caught a stinging left which 
floored him. He came up at six only to go 
down under a blizzard of blows, and Ref- 
eree Frank Fullam stopped the fight. 








“A Standout! Sure of Success!” 


THAT’S HOW GOOD-LOOKING HAIR STAMPS You! 
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No matter how smart you are in business, 
you’re shelved till someone buys you. So 
package yourself for sale into a better 
job! Let handsome hair smarten up your 
appearance! Let the Vitalis ‘“‘60-Second 
Workout” give you the successful look that 
always—everywhere—impresses! 
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Far more than good looks in a man, wo- 
men admire a look of success! So groom 
yourself for popularity with the Vitalis 
““60-Second Workout”! Let well-groomed 
hair touch your personal picture with the 
distinction that women admire! Get a 
bottle of Vitalis at your druggist’s today. 


A Product of Bristol-Myers i 
USE VITALIS AND THE ‘“‘60-SECOND WORKOUT” 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


Farewell With a Laugh: 
Polish Actors Hamstring’ Nazis 
in Lombard’s Last Comedy 





Three years ago, when our Russian Al- 
lies were merely Communists, Ernst Lu- 
bitsch took the Tovarichi for a sleigh ride 
in “Ninotchka.” Now, with Carole Lom- 
bard’s last film, ironically titled “To Be 
or Not to Be,” the Berlin-born director 
gets around to the Nazis and makes up for 
valuable lost time by converting the fa- 
mous Lubitsch “touch” into the rapier of 
ridicule that can be as mighty as the 
bomber. 

For the first ten or fifteen minutes you 
may have the unhappy feeling that the 
director, in promising comedy amidst an 
all-too-realistic re-creation of Warsaw’s 
doom, is going to miss his objective by a 
mile. He comes pretty close to scoring a 
bull’s-eye, however, once Alexander Kor- 
da’s production settles down to the actual 
business at hand—which is nothing more 
or less than providing a good time at the 
expense of the Nazi myth. 

The immediate heroes—aside from a 
Polish aviator played by Robert Stack— 
are the ham actors of a stock company 
trapped in Warsaw when Hitler marches 
in. Miss Lombard and Jack Benny, as 
Maria and Joseph Tura, are the Lunts 
(strictly on rye) of the Teatr Polski. Ma- 
ria’s worst fault is flirting; Joseph’s chief 
crime is his nightly betrayal of Hamlet. 
The entire company’s weakness is an in- 
ability to stop acting even in the face of 


Culver 


“Roaie Hart” flashback: Francine Larrimore in 1 926, Phyllis Haver in 1928, and now Ginger Rogers in 1942 


execution. Even so, with the aid of a ward- 
robe trunk full of Nazi uniforms and as- 
sorted mustaches and beards, the Teatr 
Polski escapes to England intact after 
chewing the scenery in circles around the 
Gestapo and preserving Poland’s under- 
ground movement for a better day. 
Lubitsch distinguishes the film’s zanier 
moments with his customary mastery of 
sly humor and innuendo, and when the 
story calls for outright melodrama—wit- 
ness the man hunt in a darkened theater 
with the curtain rising on a dying Quisling 
—he is more than equal to the occasion. 
Carole Lombard has never been better 
than in this, her screen farewell. Her Maria 
Tura is an attractive, intelligently humor- 
ous characterization that is all too rare on 
the screen and will be rarer from now on. 
Jack Benny, playing the closest thing to a 
straight role in his career, manages a false 
mustache, a beard, and Hamlet’s doublet 
and hose (though emphatically not his 
soliloquy) with a dexterity that will sur- 
prise even the makers of Jell-O. The other 
members of the cast carry on in the same 


_spirit: Felix Bressart, Lionel Atwill, Sig 


Ruman, Henry Victor—and Tom Dugan 
as a Polish spear carrier who doubles for 
a dead-pan Hitler when stern measures are 
indicated. 





Crime of Publicity 


When Maurine Watkins’ successful play, 
“Chicago,” came to Broadway in 1926, it 
was a satiric commentary on the still roar- 
ing 20s. Today a younger generation might 
account the record of that “Toddling 
Town” in the bathtub-gin and Black Bot- 
tom era as ancient and highly improbable 
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history. With a screen version called “Rox- 
ie Hart,” however, Twentieth Century-!'ox 
hilariously relegates that chapter of Ameri- 
cana to the realm of fabulous nonsense. 

Originally and in a 1928 filming, Roxie 
Hart was an impulsive blonde who took a 
revolver to her man but relied on the more 
natural weapons at her disposal in order to 
overwhelm a jury. In Nunnally Jehnson’s 
present adaptation, Roxie is Ginger Rog- 
ers and slightly above murder. She merely 
claims credit for a convenient corpse when 
a crime reporter (Lynne Overman) points 
out that a photogenic murderess with two 
legs is as safe in Cooks County as in her 
mother’s arms, and that the notoriety re- 
sulting from a murder trial is automatically 
good for a vaudeville contract. 

With her histrionic, shyster mouthpiece 
(Adolphe Menjou) confirming the verdict 
—“‘This county wouldn’t hang Lucrezia 
Borgia!”—Roxie hitches her wagon to the 
sheriff's star and waits for the publicity to 
roll in. For a while she finds herself the sob 
sisters’ meal ticket and the darling of an 
impressionable public. Then a girl bandit 
—apparently a maladjusted cousin of the 
Dead End Kids—shoves Roxie off the front 
pages and onto a spot uncomfortably close 
to the electric chair. 

By the time Director William A. Well- 
man saves her from that fate, you may be 
more interested in the story’s period than 


_ its people. Roxie isn’t one of Ginger Rog- 


ers’ best roles, but, considered as a rowdy 
vacation from her recent working-girl 
chores, it gave the actress a lot of fun 
snapping her chewing gum and her garters, 
tap dancing, stomping, and indicating with 
facile eyelashes how a nice little tramp 
like Roxie would herald approaching moth- 
erhood. 
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Small World 


It is chiefly in comparison with the 
works of Walt Disney that Max Fleischer’s 
feature-length cartoons prove disappoint- 
ing. His current “Mr. Bug Goes to Town” 
—successor to “Gulliver’s Travels” and 
reportedly the second and final feature 
from Fleischer’s Miami studio for the 
duration of the war—is technically expert. 
The animation is extraordinarily good; the 
draftsmanship and Technicolor first rate. 
The over-all effect, however, is fantasy 
that will appeal principally to youngsters. 

This is the story of the assorted insects 
that exist precariously in an overgrown 
weed patch “45 inches from Broadway”: 
Hoppity, the grasshopper gallant; Honey 
Bee, his saucer-eyed lady love; C. Bagley 
Beetle, the leering villain of the piece, and 
Swat, the fly, and Smack, the mosquito, 
his stooges. Fleischer’s 700 artists are at 
their best in catching the contrast between 
the insects’ minuscule community and that 
of the gargantuan humans. 

The final sequence, in which the migrat- 
ing bugs swarm up a growing skyscraper 
despite the melancholy admonishments of 
Jeepers Creeper, the snail, ‘is staged with 
imagination and genuine excitement. On 
the debit side of the ledger is a plot un- 
worthy of the theme and treatment. 





THEATER NOTES 


In “Under This Roof,” Herbert B. Ehr- 
mann telescopes 27 years in the unexciting 
history of a New England family to make 
the point—among several others—that the 
spirit of Americanism and democracy 
must be cherished as closely in times of 
peace as in war. While the author’s pas- 
sionate sincerity is beyond question, his 
inability to dramatize his good intentions 
is equally obvious. Barbara O’Neil (on 
leave from Hollywood) and Russel Hardie 
head a cast that works hard, if unsuccess- 
fully, to breathe life into a dying drama. 


{James Edward Grant’s “Plan M” is a 
turkey of another feather. The author, 
who has never dared be so preposterous 
as a screen writer, launches this melo- 
drama with a Nazi invasion of England. 
By way of insuring the attempt, the en- 
terprising Nazis kidnap the King and 
most of his Cabinet, poison Gen. Sir Hugh 
Winston (Len Doyle), and plant a Nazi 
(double behind his desk in the War Office. 
With the interloper gumming up defense 
plans, things look pretty bad for the tight 
little isle until sex rears its pretty blond 
head (Anne Burr) —the only worth-while 
head, apparently, in the entire War Office. 
Even if the theatergoer were in the mood 
to accept the premise of “Plan M” as the 
springboard for an evening’s entertain- 
ment, the playwright’s absurd fantasy 
proceeds from the subversive to the ri- 
diculous without benefit of either humor 
or excitement. 
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NEWSWEEK 








FOURTH ESTATE 


Newspapers Trim Their Sails 
to Weather the Shortage Blow 





For the past two years, British news- 
papers have operated under strict wartime 
economy. With the limited supply of news- 
print, the journals of London’s Fleet 
Street run four standard or eight tabloid 
pages. Today, United States newspapers 
are only beginning to tighten their belts 
as they feel the ever-increasing pinch of 
priorities and war production. 

Confronted by the necessity to conserve 
wherever possible, American publishers and 
the officials of their national and regional 
associations have been buckling down to 
the problem. On Feb. 18 some 100 major 
executives, assembled in New York by the 
American Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion, took the first step toward unifying 
the conservation effort by forming a com- 
mittee to “study all such methods of con- 
servation and waste elimination” and re- 
port its findings within 30 days to an- 
other representative meeting. Meanwhile, 
individual publishers have already taken 
steps to meet the growing bugaboo of 
shortages. 

Sunday comic and rotogravure sections 
have already been affected by the scarcity 
of some colored inks. Among other papers, 
The Atlanta Constitution has met this 
problem by boiling its weekly comic sec- 
tion to tabloid size. 

Savings on newsprint have been man- 
aged in a number of ways: the use of nar- 
rower column widths and smaller standing 
heads and the elimination of special edi- 
tions. The Chicago Daily News has stopped 
publishing its Indiana edition five days a 
week. The Chicago Herald American has 
reduced its news content. Others have 
trimmed down their features. Many of the 
smaller dailies have eliminated their Sat- 
urday editions entirely. In Dallas, Texas, 
The Journal switched to tabloid size last 
January. A fortnight ago, the directors of 
the Southern Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation agreed voluntarily to reduce the 
size of newspapers as a war measure. 

Several Southern newspapers have elimi- 
nated free copies to their employes, making 
even the reporters buy their own papers. 
In Denver, The Rocky Mountain News 
has replaced paper towels with copy pa- 
per. Recently, on that newspaper, camera- 
men were ordered to stop taking the usual 
three and four shots of the same subject. 
“They take one shot now,” Editor Jack 
Foster declares, “and damn well get a 
good picture.” 

To cut down on automobile-tire con- 
sumption, newspapers have turned to other 
transportation means. Reporters, photog- 
raphers, and ad solicitors have switched 
from automobiles to bicycles. One plant, 
The Birmingham (Ala.) Age-Herald, pur- 


chased ten bikes for its newsmen to cover 
routine assignments. In most newspaper 
mechanical departments, scrap metal is be- 
ing carefully saved and returned to the 
foundries. Clerical departments are con- 
serving such office supplies as letter paper, 
paper clips, and rubber bands. 

Last fall, The Minneapolis Star-Journal 
inaugurated a month-long savings cam- 
paign. As an incentive to conserve electric- 
ity, a nightgown-clad employe meandered 
through the plant carrying a candle. Tags 











were attached to all light cords bearing the 
legend: “When not in use, turn off the 
juice.” 

Although faced with government re. 
strictions of materials, newspapers prob- 
ably will not suffer immediately from the 
lack of basic publishing necessities. For the 
present such publishing needs as newsprint 
and black ink are available. At the same 
time, just what the future holds for Amer- 
ican publishers is unpredictable. Currently, 
this is what they face: 


Newsprint: Canadian mills, which last 
year produced more than 72 per cent of 
the continent’s 4,786,000 tons of newsprint 
(American mills produced 21 per cent), 
report themselves able to deliver sufficient 
supplies throughout 1942. Two unpredict- 
able factors could upset this optimistic pic- 
ture: the necessary electric power might 
be diverted to Canada’s expanding alumi- 
num production, and rail transportation 
facilities might be unable to carry the 
traffic load. In the past, 60 per cent of the 
newsprint traveled to the. consumer by 
rail, 34 per cent by the now unavailable wa- 
ter route. 


Metats: Under strict regulation are two 
type metals: tin, consumption of which 
has been cut 50 per cent, and lead, now cut 
20 per cent. Also limited are nickel, stain- 
less steel, Monel metal, and chromium. 
Copper has been cut 30 per cent thus af- 
fecting its alloys, bronze and brass. To 
date, there have been no restrictions on 
zinc used for photo engravings. 





=] 


Acme, Wide World 
War Correspondents: Reporters and press photographers rarely 
figure in news pictures, since they are on the pitching rather than the 
catching end. But here are two before the lens: Harold Guard of the UP 
(top), examining a Singapore trooper’s gun before that city fell, and H. B. 
Roberts, AP photographer, on an Ulster-bound transport. 
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Russer: Rulings on rubber have caused 
grave concern in the industry. Delivery 
trucks supplying wholesalers and dealers 
may obtain tires under the ration regula- 
tions; vehicles delivering direct to the sub- 
scribers are not eligible for the rationing. 
Thus rural newspaper deliveries have been 
seriously crippled. Inside the press plants 
rubber for various uses has been cut about 
20 per cent. 


Inxs: Although there is a sufficient 
quantity of black ink, some colored inks, 
made from metals and vital chemicals, are 
fast disappearing from the market. 


Macuinery: The manufacture of presses, 
linotypes, and other big machinery has 
come to a standstill, with the larger indus- 
trial plants diverting approximately 80 per 
cent of their capacity to war production, 
the remainder to maintenance of existing 
equipment. 





Secret Weapon 


In prosecuting government employes who 
had sold Civil Service Commission data, 
the Department of Justice last year discov- 
ered that existing espionage laws made no 
provision against displaying government 
documents or even distributing copies of 
them to unauthorized persons. 

Attorney General Francis Biddle last 
week requested Congress to enact legis- 
lation to plug such a legal loophole. Intro- 
duced by Sen. Frederick Van Nuys, In- 
diana Democrat, the bill went one step 
farther. It proposed a maximum penalty 
of $5,000 and two years’ imprisonment not 
only upon anyone who divulges but upon 
those who publish the “contents, sub- 
stance, purport, effect, or meaning of any 
file, instrument, letter, memorandum, book, 
pamphlet, paper, document, manuscript, 
map, picture, plan, record, or other writ- 
ing” classed as confidential by any gov- 
ernment agency. 

Allergic to even a hint of such sweeping 
censorship, the press speedily pounced up- 
on the term “publish” in the measure’s 
wording. Typical criticism came from Ar- 
thur Krock of The New York Times: “{It 
is] a threat to democratic processes”; The 
Chicago Sun: “The bill opens the way to 
concealment of every sort of error, failure, 
and skulduggery”; PM, New York’s after- 
noon tabloid: “If the . . . bill becomes law 
there are going to be a lot of Washington 
correspondents in jail.” 

Others argued that under the proposed 
law, the head of any Federal agency could 
designate any document or report as “con- 
fidential” and thus withhold it from the 
press under the menace of heavy penalty. 
Admitting that the legislation had been 
drafted before Pearl Harbor and that its 
phrasing was inept, the Department of 
Justice professed willingness to remove 
press restrictions and accept a revised bill 
covering espionage only. 
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EDUCATION 





War Role for Campus Glamor: 
Colleges Map Co-Ed Program 


Betty Co-Ed has taken a meek back 
seat since the war started. The colleges 
and universities have busied themselves 
with new courses for the predominantly 
male technological professions and with 
short-order degrees for men who want to 
graduate before being drafted. By last 
week the distaff side of the campus had 
begun asserting itself in these ways: 


| To exchange ideas, representatives of 30 
women’s colleges and women’s branches of 
universities met informally and without 
fanfare at Barnard College, New York. 
According to a statement issued Feb. 15 by 
Dean Virginia C. Gildersleeve of Barnard, 
they agreed they could best help Betty in 
wartime by “continuing their regular 
courses of instruction.” 

But Betty may get fidgety and over- 
anxious to “do something.” She may take 
a summer job in defense work and then 
stay in it permanently, thus wasting “some 
of our best brains.” So some of the colleges 
planned to keep their students in summer 
school and speed up the curriculum. They 
promised to encourage training in war- 
useful subjects like physics, laboratory 
techniques, nutrition, and nursing. They 
would “of course” turn over to the govern- 
ment their campuses and buildings for 
summer training of officers, such as the 
proposed Women’s Auxiliary Army Corps. 


4 At a conference in Washington, women’s 
colleges and the Nursing Council on Na- 
tional Defense roughed out a program for 
women’s No. 1 war role. Their problem was 
the shortage of registered nurses: on a ratio 
of one nurse to every 207 men, the Army 
needs 10,000, and hospitals and _ public- 
health agencies could use some 28,000 more. 

The council’s educational chairman, Prof. 
Isabel Stewart of Columbia University’s 
Teachers College, said the R.N.s’ load can 
be lightened by provision for 100,000 nurses’ 
aides, who can be trained in a month for 
nonprofessional chores. About 20,000 in- 
active R.N.s can be called back to duty, 
and nursing schools hope to step up their 
enrollments from 40,000 to 50,000. The 
women’s colleges were asked (1) to recruit 
more girls for the profession, and (2) to 
cut a corner by opening their laboratories 
for basic nurse training in biology, bac- 
teriology, chemistry, etc. 





Farmer Prexy 


Like most American universities, Col- 
gate had a hayseed beginning. In 1817, 
thirteeh devout Baptists launched. the 
movement for its founding, pledging $13 
and thirteen prayers for a starter. The 








_ J 
W. H. Forster 


President Case of Colgate 


trustees bought the Hamilton, N. Y., cam- 
pus from a farmer in 1826, promising, as 
part of the purchasing price, grass and hay 
for a horse and a cow, and 2 quarts of 
milk daily when the cow was dry. 

Last week Colgate named a gentleman 
farmer as its new president, succeeding the 
retiring George. Barton Cutten (NeEws- 
WEEK, Feb. 2). Meeting in New York 
City, the trustees unanimously elected 
Everett Needham Case, 40, assistant dean 
of Harvard’s Graduate School of Business 
Administration, son-in-law of Owen D. 
Young, and, like Young, a devotee of ex- 
perimental farming at Van Hornesville, 
N.Y. 

Son of J. Herbert Case, ex-chairman of 
the New York Federal Reserve Bank; 
Everett Case was schooled at Princeton, 
where he dominated campus politics and 
bagged most of the student offices. He 
studied modern history at Cambridge in 
England, then returned to Cambridge in 
Massachusetts to teach and study at Har- 
vard. In 1927 he had finished all his Ph.D. 
work except the thesis when he got an op- 
portunity to become secretary to Presi- 
dent Young of General Electric. He took 
the job and later married Young’s daugh- 
ter Josephine. As studious as Case him- 
self, she writes poetry and is a director of 
Bryn Mawr and a trustee of Skidmore. 

It was in 1939 that Case took his Har- 
vard post, which has included the creation 
of new schools for Army, Navy, and de- 
fense-industry administrators. Now an au- 
thority on monetary history, he says his 
father-in-law taught him that “in making 
decisions the seat of the pants can some- 
times be more important than the top of 
the head.” He emulates Young, who likes 
to think out his problems while sitting on 
a fence in Van Hornesville. A convenient 
circumstance of Case’s appointment to 
Colgate is the fact that the Hamilton cam- 
pus and his Van Hornesville farm are only 
about 40 miles apart. 
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Nominee for Canterbury Post 
Is Known for Speaking Mind 


... to Caunterbury they wende 
The holy blisful martir for to seke 


—Chaucer 


For three centuries after the 39th Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Thomas 4 Becket, 
was murdered in Trinity Chapel on Dec. 
29, 1170, a pilgrimage to the town on the 
River Stour was a time-honored British 
custom. This week the Most Rev. and 
Rt. Hon. William Temple, Archbishop of 


’ York, took the first step on another kind 


of pilgrimage to the same place. He was 
nominated by King George VI to be the 
98th Archbishop of Canterbury, Primate 
of all England, as successor to Dr. Cosmo 
Gordon Lang, who will retire on March 31 
(NEwswEEK, Feb. 2). 

It was the road back for the Temples, 
for Dr. Temple’s father, Frederick, had 
been Primate from 1896 to 1903—it was he 
who had crowned King Edward VII. On 
his father’s side, the new prelate is de- 
scended from Lady Godiva, who made his- 
tory on horseback through Coventry in 
the eleventh century. He attended Rugby 
and then Balliol College, Oxford, where 
he compiled a brilliant scholastic record in 
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On to Canterbury: Dr. Temple 
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philosophy, and also stoutly captained the 
rugby team. 

After graduation in 1904, Dr. Temple 
switched to Queens College at Oxford as 
fellow and lecturer of philosophy. Having 
a humanitarian interest in the cause of 
labor, he early won a “socialistic” reputa- 
tion. He became president of the Workers 
Educational Association in 1908—the year 
he was ordained deacon. A priest by the 
next year, Dr. Temple advanced to be- 
come headmaster of Repton School (1910- 
14) , rector of St. James’s, Piccadilly (1915- 
18), Canon of Westminster (1919-21), 
Bishop of Manchester (1921-29), and 
Archbishop of York (1928-42) . 

Fond of hiking, the Archbishop and his 
wife, the former Frances Gertrude Acland, 
whom he married in 1916, enjoy frequent 
tramps through the countryside. Only 
then does he wear open collar and non- 
ecclesiastic tweeds. A teetotaler and non- 
smoker, Dr. Temple nevertheless remarks: 
“Gentlemen, if you must, you may smoke.” 
Good-natured about his ample rotundity, 
the 60-year-old Primate is given to relating 
the one about his laundry bill for a tent 
washing. It was no tent, it was His Grace’s 
rochet. ; 

As he is susceptible to gout, Dr. Temple 
avoids soups, meats, and eggs. He has 
made two trips to America, in 1915 and 
1935, where he left the impression of a 
bespectacled, clerical John Bull. On his 
last visit, he also gained a measure of 
notoriety for missing trains and, as 
usual, speaking his mind, frankly and 
loudly. 

Violently in favor of the League of Na- 
tions, Dr. Temple announced then: “Tf all 
the nations of the League were ready to 
fight for peace they would not have to do 
so, for no one would challenge them .. . 
I am in favor of using armed force when 
necessary to maintain the League of Na- 
tions covenant. There is nothing un-Chris- 
tian in that.” 

In 1936, he bluntly spoke his piece on 
the Spanish civil war: “Efforts have been 
made to persuade us that the military reb- 
els in Spain represent Christianity in its 
conflict with atheism. Of course that is 
ridiculous.” A year ago, at Malvern, he 
presided over a meeting of liberal Angli- 
cans who drafted a radical program for 
the postwar world, including drastic limi- 
tations on the right of private owner- 
ship. 

Even in minor religious matters, Dr. 
Temple stands with liberal progressives. 
He denounces hanging an “Amen” on the 
end of a hymn: “If the tune is a good one, 
it comes to an end by itself. To put on 
‘Amen’ afterward is redundant—I think it 
always rather a bore.” 

The Right Rev. Cyril Forster Garbett, 
Lord Bishop of Winchester, will succeed 
Dr. Temple at York. At 66, the York 
Archbishop-to-be is a famous denouncer 
of such mixed evils as dictators, slums, 
sex novels, and roadhogs. 
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MUSIC 





Talent on Tour 


In 1920 the Russian violinist Nathan 
Milstein gave his first professional recital 
at his native Odessa and received more 
than 1,000,000 rubles—a tidy sum for a 
concert debut, except that postwar infla- 





wsweek 


Nathan Milstein, violin virtuoso 


tion had reduced the value of such a for- 
tune from $500,000 to about $200. 

Like his boyhood friend, the pianist 
Vladimir Horowitz, Milstein is a musician 
who received his training during, but was 
not particularly affected by, the Russian 
revolution. Also, like Horowitz, Milstein 
began his career with a concert series in 
his homeland during the 20s, although 
worldwide fame touched him only after he 
had left the U.S.S.R. sixteen years ago. 
Short, dark, and handsome, he made his 
American debut two years later as soloist 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra under 
Leopold Stokowski. 

At 37 Milstein is now in the top bracket 
of the younger violin virtuosi, and last 
week marked his twelfth solo recital at 
Carnegie Hall, New York. Critics were par- 
ticularly pleased with a dazzling perform- 
ance of an unaccompanied Bach chaconne, 
and a sympathetic reading of the Bruck 
G-minor concerto. This appearance was the 
first of two Milstein makes in New York 
as part of a concert schedule which calls 
for more than 100 engagements from coast 
to coast this season. 

This amiable Russian fiddler, also an 
accomplished mimic, is on his way toward 
becoming an American citizen. He thinks 
of the quiet Park Avenue hotel where he 
lives alone in New York as his winter 
headquarters and is looking forward at the 
end of his strenuous recital season to a 
summer’s rest on his new 120-acre Ver- 
mont farm near Londonderry. 

Milstein considers Vermont the most 
beautiful state in the union “except maybe 
Washington.” In the Colonial farmhouse 





now being modernized for his use there, 
he'll divide his time this summer between 
practice on his $35,000 Stradivarius and 
indulgence in his principal hobby: painting 
water colors. The day of an important con- 
cert is nearly always a tough one for a 
temperamental musician, and Milstein be- 
gan dashing off imaginary landscapes on 
such big days to relieve his nervous ten- 
sion. Now he’s an earnest amateur who 
sometimes finds it hard to stop dabbling in 
paints long enough to practice on his fid- 


dle. 





A Concertino at 13 


An odd thing about child prodigies is 
that in most ways they behave just like 
other youngsters. This rule finds no excep- 
tion in André Mathieu, 13-year-old com- 
poser and pianist often compared with Mo- 
zart, the most talented musical prodigy in 
history. Tall, sturdy, and vivacious, he 
squabbles with his 10-year-old sister Ca- 
mille, likes to skate, bicycle, swim, and 
play in the snow he had to leave behind in 
Montreal when his French Canadian fam- 
ily came to New York. 

Like Mozart, the Canadian boy was 
born into a musical family. Numerous 
aunts and uncles, as well as his father and 
mother, are teachers of piano and violin. 
They hoped André would not follow in 
their struggling footsteps and were disap- 
pointed when, at the age of 21%, he began 
picking out tunes on the piano. They be- 
came resigned, however, when at the age 
of 4 he started composing. Resignation had 
long since turned to enthusiasm by the 
time André’s career reached a climax last 
week, when he became the youngest com- 
poser ever to have one of his works per- 
formed by the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony Orchestra. The composition, his 
second Concertino for Piano and Orches- 
tra, won the $200 first prize in the Phil- 
harmonic’s first Young Composers’ Con- 
test. 

Before a Carnegie Hall audience of 
2,400 fellow small fry, young Mathieu, 
playing the solo piano role himself, pre- 
sented the three varied movements of his 
Concertino with sureness and _ skill. 
Dressed in white shorts and shirt, the 
white-haired boy of music won critical ap- 
plause for his precocious talents in the 
ten-minute work which The New York 
Times labeled “one of genuine inspira- 
tion.” 





RECORD WEEK 


The popular Paris night-club entertainer 
JEAN SABLON, now appearing in this coun- 
try, has recorded eight of his saucy French 
songs for Columbia. Including “La Chan- 
son des Rues,” “Vous Qui Passez Sans Me 
Voir,” and “Si Tu M’Aimes,” they have 
been gather2d under one roof in a new 
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Liberty album (four 10-inch records, 
$3.68) . 


Two recent compositions by the popu- 
lar young Soviet composer Dmitri Shosta- 
kovich, who wrote his last, the Seventh 
Symphony, under wartime pressure 
(NEWSWEEK, Jan. 19), have been record- 
ed by the musicians who gave them their 
frst hearings in this country: the SymM- 
puony No. 6 by Leopold Stokowski and 
the Philadelphia Orchestra (five 12-inch 
Victor records in album, $5) ; the QuINTET, 
Opus 57 by Vivian Rivkin, piano, and the 
Stuyvesant String Quartet (four 12-inch 
Columbia records in album, $4.50). Both 
are satisfying music in the not too modern 
idiom, excellently performed. 














ART 





Parade of a French Epoch 


At 58, Chester Dale is a rich, red- 
headed, retired investment banker whose 
art collection is one of America’s most im- 
portant. Guided by the unfailing taste of 
his wife, Maud, herself a painter and 
writer on art, Dale has during the past 
fifteen years assembled some 700 pictures 
—more than enough to fill six floors of his 
luxurious New York town house. 

Like that of the fabulous Dr. Albert C. 
Barnes of Merion, Pa., Dale’s $6,000,000 
collection is strongest in nineteenth-cen- 
tury French pictures. In addition, the 
New Yorker’s treasures include fine ex- 
amples of other schools, such as American 
Colonial artists, and old masters like El 
Greco and Tintoretto, especially admired 
by moderns. 

Beginning Nov. 14 of last year, Chester 
Dale put 25 of his top nineteenth-century 
French masterpieces on permanent loan 
at the National Gallery of Art in Washing- 
ton; hard on the heels of his election as 
associate vice president of the gallery 
came the announcement on Feb. 17 that 
Dale had permanently lent the Washing- 
ton museum three more rooms full of 
choice nineteenth-century French pictures, 
along with the cream of his crop of old 

masters. 

These masterpieces, including a first- 
rate El Greco “St. Jerome,” a fine Tin- 
toretto portrait of a Venetian senator, and 
Francois Boucher’s voluptuous “Venus 
Consoling Love,” were hung in the gallery 
alongside other pictures of the same 
periods. 

The new nineteenth-century French pic- 
tures will go on view as soon as they can 
be suitably installed, probably in mid- 
April. Although the terms of the Mellon 
gift establishing the National Gallery for- 
bid permanent acquisition of artists dead 
less than twenty years, the gallery can 
stage loan exhibitions of living artists in 
Dale’s 300 canvases by Picasso, Modigli- 


ani, and other modern masters. Thus the 
young museum has overcome a weakness 
pointed out at its opening eleven months 
ago when it contained only three French 
paintings of all periods. 





Out of the Past 


From the Home for Dependent Chil- 
dren at Lincoln, Neb., the following letter 
arrived at NEwWSWEEK’s offices last week: 

“An article “Career of Color’ concerning 
Donald Forbes, 36, self-taught artist, in 
the Newsweek dated Feb. 9, 1942, has 
come to our attention .. . We have com- 
pared this with our records and believe 
this is the man for whom we have been 
searching for several years.” 

Thus the unpredictable career of this 
Greenwich Village artist continued apace. 
On Feb. 11 the superintendent placed a 
story with The Lincoln Journal, describing 
one Emery Forbes for whom the home had 
been searching. Later that day the super- 
intendent ran across the NEWSWEEK ar- 
ticle. Still later Forbes’ half-sister turned 
up with the information that Emery 
Forbes was Donald Forbes—so called be- 
cause he prefers that name. 

On Feb. 14 his show of oils at the Wil- 
lard Gallery closed without the sale of a 
single oil. On the verge of eviction from his 
apartment, completely broke because he’d 
squandered his WPA salary celebrating 
the profitless exhibit, he joyfully learned 
the reason the home was hunting him: to 
hand over $196 in cash and securities— 
money, plus interest, he’d earned as a boy. 





Painter Painted: Frederick 
Leybourne Sprague, as drawn by 
David Loring Swasey, who toured 
France with Sprague in 1937 on a 
Pulitzer scholarship. The oil is ex- 
hibited this week at Swasey’s first 
one-man portrait show at the Goth- 
am Hotel in New York City. 








BODINE 


SMALL MOTORS THAT DO BIG JOBS 
WAKE UP AND LIVE! 


End boresome days and nights! “ fo 
happiness via the Scale-Model Ra 

road Route! Enjoy this maw 
pony in your own pom. Send 10c 
for our new Data Book—see what 
Scale-Model Rolitgadia has done for 
thousands of men—and what it can 
do for you. 

SCALE-CRAFT & CO. 

Libertyville, 111. Dept. N.W. 


Here Is Proof 
Millions Are Paying 
Too Much For 


VITAMINS! 


Vitamins are costing Americans over one hundred million 
dollars a year! Much of this vast sum may be saved. The 
veil of mystery and confusion should be drawn from a 
business that involves such colossal sums of money. Why 
not get the real facts that ——— ‘quality’ in vitamins? 
You can now learn the truth and be informed! You can 
use your own intelligence and get the main facts about 
vitamins yourself. No longer need you complain about the 
high cost of vitamins. Now you can get quick proof if you 
are getting your money’s worth. 

Without cost or obligation you may get the full answers 
to all the vitamin questions, Do you know just what 
vitamins can do for you? Do you know the sole test of 
“‘quality’’ in vitamins is ‘‘correct unitage’’? If .your hair 
is turning gray, can vitamins be of help? If you are just 
fagged out about 4 o’clock eve1 ~ afternoon, what’s this got 
to do with vitamins? Is there such a thing as an ‘‘anti- 
sterility’ vitamin, or what have vitami.s to do with sex? 
Can you get adequate vitamin protection by only taking 
Vitamins A and D or just B1? Can you be immune from 
avitaminosis by hoping to get your vitamins in cereals, 
bread, butter or concocted drinks? Who can tell you what 
vitamins you need and how can you know if you are not 
being overcharged for them? These questions and many 
others which have perplexed thousands of people are 
answered in the most informative FREE book on vitamins 
that has ever been tten, It is simple, easy to under- 
stand and fascinating and most important of all, it will 























vitamins, an 
penny, nor is there any oblig ty 


important sub‘ect discussed everywhere. 
single penny for vitamins until you get 
for this free Vitamin Book today 
VITAM: 





IN-QUOTA, Main Depot, Dept. 146, Borden Avenue 
and 21st Street, Long Island City, N. Y. 
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Snake Charmers: 1o stimulate interest in rep- 
tiles, and to allay children’s fear of them, the Staten 
Island Zoo in New York recently held a snake-handling 
period for tots. Five hundred children turned out to 
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greet or fondle the serpents. At the left, Catherin Kerr, 
10, tentatively toys with a two-year-old boa con- 
strictor. Torbjorg Gahre (right) gives the baby boa a 
three-year-old disinterested brushoff. 











SCIENCE 


Stargazers’ Round Table 


At Puebla, Mexico, last week, the Inter- 
American Astrophysical Congress de- 
liberated problems of space, time, and 
eternity: 





{ Prof. George Birkhoff advanced a new 
gravitational theory as an alternative to 
that originaily propounded by Albert Ein- 
stein. In term: unintelligible to laymen, 
Professor Birkhoff described his‘theory as 
“simpler” than Einstein’s. 


| Using a new, three-dimensional motion- 
picture technique, Dr. Robert McMath of 
the University of Michigan showed how 
huge volumes of hot gases continually 
descend from a height of 125,000 miles 
to the sun’s surface. What puzzled scien- 
tists was the fact that these gases 
show no evidence of having previously 
ascended. 


{ Dr. Donald H. Menzel of Harvard dis- 
closed the existence of “queer beasts” on 
the sun. One such is a jet of greenish flame 
shooting up from the bowels of the sun at 
a temperature 994,000 degrees hotter than 
the sun’s surface. 


4 At the opening of Puebla’s National 
Astrophysical Observatory, the scientists 
witnessed the dedication of a new tele- 
scope especially designed to take clear 
photographs of large heavenly expanses. 
The instrument was supposed to have a 
24-inch lens and the Perkins & Elmer 
Corp. of Glenbrook. Conn., first made a 
lens 2 inches larger, allowing a margin for 


trimming. But final touches weren’t found 
necessary—so the telescope with its 26- 
inch “eye” thus accidentally became the 
world’s largest of its type. 


{ Prof. H. N. Russell of Princeton Uni- 
versity suggested that red-giant stars, sup- 
posedly the newborn babies of the uni- 
verse, actually represent a much later 
stage in stellar evolution. According to 
this theory, stars start as subluminous gas 
globes at temperatures of minus 274 de- 
grees Fahrenheit. The reason astronomers 
haven’t spotted such subzero stars—and 
probably never will—is that the bodies are 
far too cold to send any revealing light to 
probing telescopic lenses. 





Tire Ease 


Conservation-conscious automobile own- 
ers can reduce the risks of slow-leak flats 
with a powder newly developed in labora- 
tories of the United States Rubber Co. 
Last week Dr. S. M. Cadwell, research 
director of the Detroit plant, told how the 
trick works. 

As vars whiz along, tires generate static 
electricity. Studies revealed that wherever 
there are tiny spaces between tire and in- 
ner tube, the accumulated charge may 
sump the gap. The repeated sparks eventu- 
ally wear out inner-tube rubber, produc- 
ing holes and slow leaks. 

The powder eliminating this danger is a 
special form of carbon black which, when 
blown into inner tubes, distributes itself 
evenly on the rubber walls, neutralizes 
static, and prevents sparks. Available at 
service stations, carbon-black treatments 
cost about 25 cents a tire. 








RADIO 


Two Decades on the Air 


In terms of years but not of history, 
stations WGY of Schenectady and WOR 
of New York are infants not old enough to 
vote. In terms of radio, they are patriarchs. 
Begun back in the era of the crystal and 
cat whisker and the screech, they celebrated 
their twentieth anniversaries last week. 

Owned and operated by the General 
Electric Co., WGY opened on the evening 
of Feb. 20, 1922. Its 1,500-watt trans- 
mitter, “a disorderly accumulation of tubes 
and wires” set up on some workbenches in 
the GE plant, was so much more powerful 
than most rivals that WGY’s call letters 
and the announcer’s booming voice rapidly 
became familiar to listeners as far away 
as England and Alaska. 

Intended as a proving ground for the 
experimental notions of General Electric 
engineers, WGY accordingly amassed a 
long list of radio firsts to its credit: a 
20,000-watt water-cooled transmitting tube 
in an airtight seal of glass and copper. 
which paved the way for the first experi- 
mental broadcasting with 100,000- and 
200,000-watt power; crystal control, hold- 
ing station signals to a prescribed wave 
length, and the condenser microphone. 
eliminating the earlier carbon mike’s hissing. 

With the help of such mechanical firsts, 
WGY pioneered in programming as well: 
the first regular radio drama, “The Wolf,” 
begun in August 1922; the first network 
service, in conjunction with stations in 
Buffalo, Rochester, and Syracuse (WGY 
later joined the National Broadcasting 
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Co.’s Red Network) , and the first regular 
television schedule in May 1928. In 1930 
WGY, working with its short-wave station 
W2XAF, broadcast the first voice trans- 
mitted around the world and at the same 
time inadvertently aired the first round- 
the-world bark when a mongrel pup 
strayed into the home studio. 

The General Electric station led all 
others when, in 1925, it began the regular 
use of 50,000-watt power, today still the 
highest permitted any broadcaster in the 
United States. No longer news, sixteen 
years ago 50,000 watts in the antenna was 
feared as “super power” which might 
electrocute radio listeners or set fire to 
their radios. When drought blighted crops, 
upstate New York farmers often blamed 
WGY’s powerful radio waves for interfer- 
ing with natural laws. 

Two days after WGY’s premiére, an- 
other of today’s 50,000-watters, WOR of 
New York, took to the air with a recording 
of “April. Showers,” broadcast from a re- 
conditioned 250-watt DeForrest transmit- 
ter set up amid the furniture stocks of 
L. Bamberger’s department store in New- 
ark, N. J. Developed as a publicity stunt 
to push the store’s radio equipment, which 
was selling none too well, WOR soon dou- 
bled its power. 

Long a lively but local landmark to 
residents of Newark, WOR in 1934 helped 
form the Mutual Broadcasting System, 
erected a new high-power giant transmitter 
in some swampland at Carteret, N. J., and 
moved out of the minor leagues. The sta- 
tion’s progress almost from the first has 
been closely tied up with Alfred J. 
McCosker, now WOR president and Mu- 
tual’s board chairman, who in the early 
days directed publicity and even broadcast 
“Man in the Moon” stories for children. 


BOOKS 


Inside Russia 


The road to Smolensk begins in Moscow 
at Red Square, where stands the Kremlin. 
Here, from May to October last year, Ers- 
kine Caldwell and his wife, the photog- 
rapher Margaret Bourke-White, watched 
the full flood of the Russian war effort 
stream out to the central front—rumbling 
lines of trucks in endlessly regular speed 
and interval. Miss Bourke-White’s picto- 
rial record of that period has yet to appear. 














From ‘The Voice of Fighting Russia’’ (Alliance) 
Heroic Soviet tales: Tank Leader 
Pirozhkoff razed a Nazi column... 





VOLUNTEERS OF THE PEOPLE’S ARMY 














A Questionnaire Conducted by the Newspaper Moskousky K: 
SURNAME KOZLOFF TYAN-DUK-CHUN RUBINSTEIN ABALYMOFF KHARITONOFF FILIPPOFF BORISOFF 
NAME, rarnomvenc? Frol Frolovich Lev Efimovich Nikolai Alexandrovich Mikhail Vasilyevich Nikolai Ivanovich Ivan Vasilyevich 
ACE 20 47 4 *% 48 20 26 
OCCUPATION Truck loader Salesman Writer Engineer-geologist Pensioner Restaurant chef Office worker 
What is your I am a sniper. I am a Korean by While still a Unfortunately I have My son Nikolai, a My father said, Some years ago 
specialty in That's my mili- nationality but my boy, was volun- no military profession. Komsomol, is in the “Since you are the I commanded a 
the unit? tary profession. country is the teer in 1919. But I ardently love my army now. After oldest of my chil- 


I shall strike the 


U.S.S.R. I'll fight for 


Was scout on 


wonderful country and 


hearing the speech of 


dren, it’s your privi- 


battery. I was 
decorated with 
































Nazis without a it to the last drop numerous occa- am ready to fulfill any our leader, I decided lege to rise in de- the Order of the 
miss. of blood. sions at Cher- assignment. to help my sén de- fense of our father- Red Banner. 
aigov. I think stroy the enemy. land.” I was happy Now, in the ranks 
my experience to join the ranks of of the People’s 
will be helpful. the People’s Army. Army, I am com- 
mander of a unit. 
Whe replaced you When I left for I changed shifts with Here, too, Fl I whs working on an Two waitresses I was replaced by 
in the shop? the recruiting | Comrade Yudkevich. find time to interesting scientific were studying to Trusoff, secretary 
station, a boy He promised me he write. Have problem lately. It will become cooks. They of the Komsomol 
came to the | would work two | plansforabook | be completed by my will be glad to re- | Committee. If he 
garage to re- shifts. I'm sure he'll on a fighter in | colleague, Engineer place me and will | is called, there 
place me. He's | keep his promise. the People’s | Khalif. do the work well. | will be other 
a Komsomol, Army. I have skilled hands to 
which means already given replace him. 
he'll manage much thought 
the job. to this theme. 
As for charac- 
ters, they are 
around me. 
Your first days in 1 am happy and It is not my privi- First days in During the first days I After only two days I made friends witlry | From the very 
the People’s Army. of the lege to serve in the the People’s experienced how mili- with the People’s Komsomols Aleksin first day, without 
confidence | army, but I try not Army is pro | tary training gives one Army I felt reborn. and Dosaev. We | losing any time, 
placed in me. | to fall behind the | logue to action | confidence and instills | I felt grand, even ac- are in the same | I started practical- 
The first days | others, and I think 1 | egainstthefren- | discipline. quired military snap. | unit. We promised | work: formed my 
will always live shall not fall behind. zied enemies of one another to be anit, got ac- 
in my memory. mankind. first in study and quainted with the 
in battle. fighters, and be- 
- gan training. 








. while People’s Army volunteers sing paeans of morale 


In “All-Out on the Road to Smolensk,” 
Caldwell offers a vivid word picture of what 
he saw and, although he left during the 
desperate days when Moscow almost fell, 
it is also his expression of faith in the pow- 
er of Red Russia at war. 

From the start, Caldwell says, the Rus- 
sians were sure of victory. Never having 
been subjected to any other propaganda 
but their own, they had -never heard of 
Germany’s overwhelming strength and so 
found no cause for defeatism. They be- 
lieved in Stalin and in his two-for-one 
strategy of bleeding the Germans to death 
—two Nazi tanks, planes, and men for each 
one lost by the Soviet. 

Foreign correspondents usually were not 
allowed to leave the capital at all, but 
Caldwell managed two important trips— 
one to a big air base which was beautifully 
camouflaged under evergreen boughs, and 
one to a spot very near the front line it- 
self. Here he watched an artillery duel, 
dined with officers on quail, caviar, and 
champagne, and inspected a battlefield that 
had just changed hands. There was no evi- 
dence, he declares, of ersatz materials in 
captured German equipment. All of it was 
good quality, although the armor plate was 
usually not heavy enough to withstand 
Russian fire power. (AtL-OuT ON THE 
Roap to SMotensk. By Erskine Caldwell. 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce, New York. $2.50.) 


§ Although some tall tales of individual 
heroism in “All-Out on the Road to Smo- 
lensk” are apt to strain the imagination, 
those which make up the bulk of “The 
Voice of Fighting Russia” are even more 
incredible. Compiled from the accounts of 
numerous Soviet correspondents, the book 
is full of firsthand pictures of how the war 
has affected the people of the USS.R.. 
Even the florid rhetoric of an apparently 
literal translation cannot smother the fight- 
ing spirit that runs through each—a spirit, 
apparently, which will not concede defeat 
—from the Sergeant Yorkskys on the bat- 
tle front to the little Ninotchkas back 
home. 


It is not enough that pilots should shoot 
down Nazis the ordinary way. When the 
ammunition runs out, they “clip” the 
wings or tail of the German’s ship with 
the propeller or wingtip of their own. Fail- 
ing that, they ram the plane head-on into 
the enemy’s and, mirabile dictu, often live 
to tell the tale. (Tue Voice or Ficutine 
Russia. Edited by Lucien Zacharoff. 336 
pages. Photographs. Alliance, New. York. 
$3.) 





In the Wake of Columbus 


A great discovery, observed Baron von 
Humboldt—himself a traveler, scientist, 
and historian—undergoes three changes of 
attitude in the public consciousness. First, 
its very existence is doubted; next, its im- 
portance is denied; finally, the credit is 
given to somebody else. According to 
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Samuel Eliot Morison in “Admiral of 
the Ocean Sea,” thus it went with Chris- 
topher Columbus—except that eventually 
in most minds Columbus emerged as a 
great man who had discovered a great new 
world. 

Not so with a hair-splitting few among 
the learned fraternity. To their seemingly 
endless post mortems Morison’s new book 
comes as a refreshing rejoinder, the more 
so for the author’s historical soundness, 
delightful readability, and experience as 
a blue-water sailing man. 

Organizer of the Harvard Columbus 
Expedition that two years ago retraced 
the explorer’s voyages in boats comparable 
to the originals, Morison has genuine ap- 
preciation of the difficulties Columbus 
must have faced. Nor has the natural 
sympathy one sailing man has for another 
affected his objectivity. He grants the ex- 
plorer his obvious and serious faults as a 
colonizer and criticizes his weakness and 
poor judgment in handling many events 
ashore, both in Spain and in the New 
World. 

Emphatic about many touchy and con- 
troversial points, Morison reiterates that 
educated people of the day knew very well 
that the world was round and not flat. 
The geographical point at issue, he insists, 
was rather its size and what lay in un- 
charted parts. 

On other points the author is equally 
emphatic. Queen Isabella never sold her 
jewels to finance her admiral’s fleet. The 
money came principally out of the royal 
treasury. The ships were good sailers, not 
“tubs”; the seamen were the cream of the 
local crop, not murderers and convicts. 

Columbus’ greatest mistake as a geog- 
rapher was, in one sense, a most tragic 
one. Never did he believe he had found 
anything more important than a western 
route to Asia. Whatever new lands he 
touched he stubbornly thought to be un- 
charted parts of the fabulous Indies. Thus, 
in never describing his discoveries as lands 
completely new in relation to the known 
world, he may have lost out in having the 
New World named after him. 

What did happen, as is pointed out in 
Stefan Zweig’s* new book, “Amerigo,” is 
that by merest chance in copying and 
titling certain early documents, Columbus’ 
name was left out and Amerigo Vespucci’s 
emphasized. The original error multiplied; 
the land was finally and permanently 
named America—which was fair enough, 
contends Zweig, since Vespucci realized it 
was a real New World and Columbus did 
not. (ADMIRAL OF THE OcEAN Sea. By 
Samuel Eliot Morison. 680 pages. Illus- 
trations, maps, index. Atlantic-Little, 
Brown, Boston. “$3.50. Two-volume edi- 
tion, $10. AMerico. By Stefan Zweig. 128 
pages. Illustrations. Viking, New York. 
$2.) 





*For details of the suicide of Stefan Zweig in 
Brazil Feb. 23, see page 37. 
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; rr Ohio—While Congressmen 
and social reformers sat wailing at the 
bedside of small business, a few much 
maligned industrial leaders in this city 
have really done something about it. 
A year or so ago, the outlook for To- 
ledo’s industry was excellent. Its infinite 
variety of plants had a ten-year-high 
backlog of orders covering chiefly civilian 
needs. Then came the icy winds of pri- 
orities and allocations. Chills and fever 
set in—particularly violent among small, 
specialized companies. 

Resistance of Toledo’s economy was 
low because, while a large proportion 
of its industry was built around the 
fabrication of metals, it was primarily 
devoted to light-metal manufacturing 
and hence not too easily convertible to 
war production. But there was nothing 
light or brittle about Toledo’s industrial 
leaders. One of them, Charles E. Swartz- 
baugh, president of the Chamber of 
Commerce, turned the organization of 
which he was head to the job of mobiliz- 
ing the city’s resources—big business 
and little—to cope with the problem. 
That he- has succeeded, through the 
Toledo Defense Production Association 
he organized within the Chamber of 
Commerce, is attested by the extra- 
ordinary war-production and employ- 
ment record of the city at the present 
time. Even more important, this success 
provides a lesson the nation as a whole 
would do well to ponder. 


Step No. 1 was a thorough survey 
of all machine facilities in the area, the 
products made, processes utilized and 
the type and quantity of labor avail- 
able. Then came the organization of 
machinery to make it easier for every 
company to quote on government pro- 
curements. This organization—the To- 
ledo Defense Production Association, 
on whose board of ten, incidentally, 
three local labor leaders sit—secured a 
clearance from the Department of 
Justice to avoid citation for violation 
of the antitrust laws. 

Next, it brought procurement officials 
from Washington to explain to Toledo’s 
manufacturing companies the policies 
of their respective services, established 
working relations with the appropriate 
procurement offices and secured several 
schedules which, with specifications and 
blueprints, it exhibited at a meeting 
called for the purpose. Companies in- 





Industrial Minute Men 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


terested in taking the prime contract 
were invited to register themselves and 
—here is the significant fact—all other 
companies interested in handling sub- 
contracting work on parts or com- 
ponents of the war product in question 
likewise registered. 

From these beginnings has grown a 
system under which, once the prime 
contractor negotiates his contract, the 
job is divided up among many smaller 
companies which are helped, when 
necessary, by the loan of engineers, ac- 
countants and managers by larger com- 
panies. In one case a vacuum-cleaner 
company is the prime contractor and 
more than 60 per cent of the complex 
war product it is turning out is being 
made in the facilities of smaller com- 
panies in the Toledo area which were 
lined up by the association. 

In this way, the association has been 
responsible for bringing millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of contracts into plants which 
otherwise would not have had the work. 
It has not only helped keep compa- 
nies alive and helped them do their 
part in the war effort but has been 
an important factor in achieving an 
industrial employment now higher than 
it has been at any time since September 
1929, 

Its work is based on the following 


_ simple propositions: (1) that the small 


manufacturer cannot, without great ex- 
pense and exhausting leg work, find 
something in Washington his company 
can do; (2) that most available con- 
tracts will not fit his capacities; (3) that 
a single contract, intelligentl? split up, 
can provide work for a whole flock of 
companies in a single well-knit region; 
(4) that the splitting up can best be 
done in the region through cooperation 
of big and little companies there; and 
(5) that little fellows do not usually 
have the necessary engineering, account- 
ing and managerial staffs to master the 
available jobs. 


Similar in many respects to the 
York, Pa., plan tried out some time ago, 
the Toledo plan reinforces Washington’s 
belated recognition that geographical 
decentralization is essential not only to 
expeditious production but to the sur- 
vival of small manufacturing businessés. 
For Toledo has amply proved that, with 
reasonable freedom from Washington, 
management can do miracles. 
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TY vastness of the production requirements of all- 
out defense is difficult to visualize from any 


a vantage point which is available to the average 
n man. Wherever it is seen in part its gigantic pro- 
. portions are apparent but the complete and intricate 


pattern of such a program is hard to imagine, im- 
il possible to see. 

A It is Faith— Faith in the vision of the Founding 
y Fathers — Faith in the sure intent of a great people 
—Faith in the inevitable outcome of a concerted 


DP, effort by a United Nation which must for the pres- 
: ent take the place of exact Knowledge. To this Faith 
De upon which our Country was built, our thousands of 
" able, experienced workers, our acres of production 
ly facilities are dedicated. So shall they be by common 
. consent until our objectives are fully accomplished 


and the fruits of their attainment brought home to the 
people whose tireless effort shall make them possible. 
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YOUR UNCLE'S WEARING 
og 


.-.and your house will be the better for it, someday. 


Your Uncle Sam’s warships are /ough. That goes, too, for the 
paint that jackets them against the worst the oceans can give. 
It must be paint that will stand up under the blistering heat 
of the Equator or the crackling chill of Arctic zones... paint 
that will resist the constant punishment from wind and sun 
and corroding salt water. 


It takes real war paint to give this vital protection... better 
paint than ever before. Your Uncle Sam has such paint— 
chemistry has seen to that. And because of this, your house 
will be the gainer when the bright day comes to refurbish in 
peace the homes we now defend in war. 


More than forty Monsanto Chemicals are used in paints, 
varnishes and lacquers. Outstanding among them for war- 
time uses are phthalic anhydride and maleic anhydride— 
from which are made the alkyd resins employed in water- 
and-weather resistant coatings for battleships. Monsanto 
CHemIcaL Company, St. Louis. 


“E” for Excellence ... the pennant 
denoting the highest service accom- 
plishments in the United States Navy 
... flies with the Naval Ordnance flag 
over Monsanto. In the words of the 
Secretary of the Navy, this award has 
been made to Monsanto “‘in recogni- 
tion of your outstanding efforts in the 
production of ordnance materiel vital 
to our national defense.” 


















